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Great men of the church, names to conjure with, have from 
the beginning brought their best thought to the deliberations of 
the Church Congress. Its founders in 1874 were men such as 
Phillips Brooks, William Reed Huntington, William Augustus 
Muhlenberg, Percy R. Pyne, Charles C. Tiffany—all convinced 
that if the differences that threatened to split the Church could 
be brought into the light, they would be found less important 
than the greater points of agreement, and that through free and 
friendly discussion of both, truth would emerge. 

Dr Brooks, appointed a member of the Central Committee to 

select topics and invite speakers, wrote to a friend: 
“Next week we go to New Haven, all of us Broad Churchmen, to see what 
can be done to keep or make the Church liberal and free. There is a curious 
sort of sensitiveness and expectancy everywhere in the Church, a sort of fear 
and feeling that things cannot remain forever just as they are now....A 
meeting such as this I speak of could not have been possible ten years ago. 
Then the men could not have been found to go; now men are asking to be 
invited.” 2 

It was high time for such a meeting of minds to open up new 
paths for the Church. According to Dr Roland Cotton Smith 

1 Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, by A. V. G. Allen. New York: Dut- 


ton, 1900, pp. 81, 82. 
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in his “ Fifty Years of the Church Congress,” presented at the 
1924 Congress, “ The Protestant Episcopal Church took on the 
colour of the times, self-complacent and satisfied with the exist- 
ing order of things. The final word had been stated as to the 
constitution of Spirit. Her conception of the Bible, her Prayer 
Book, her theology and her morality had been brought over from 
Europe and had become stereotyped: a long way off csicieadiy. 
from the originals and in great danger of being divorced from 
reality. The Prayer Book was a closed book; nothing to = 
_ taken from it, nothing added. Her attitude toward the non- 
-confcrmists was that the lion and the lamb were to lie down to-_ 
_ gether, when the lamb lay inside the lion.” 

Furthermore, the two types of churchmen were drawing fur- 

ther and further apart, with no agency to bring them together 
—. As one clergyman put it, in speaking of another of a 
_ different school of thought, “I love Dr X if I don’t see him too 
often.” 
“Within all these different schools of thought,” wrote Dr 
Smith, “two types of mind stood out distinctly. One type was” 
like a lighthouse high and narrow, giving out one clear and true. 
light, pointing out the dangers and revealing the path of the 
charted channel. The other type were adventurers who knew the 
light and welcomed it, but sailed on into unknown seas to find new 
havens and set up there the same one clear light. Both types of. 
mind made their contribution to the thought of the Church. The 
one held on tenaciously to the revelation of yesterday, the other 
looked forward eagerly to the revelation of tomorrow.” Both 
types were needed, then as now, to round out the thinking of the 
Church, to strengthen and broaden her appeal to all types of lay 
thinking. 

In New York, the infant Congress encountered violent opposi- 

- tion from Bishop Horatio Potter, uncle of Henry Codman Potter. 
Bishop Horatio issued a pastoral letter against the Congress, and 
wrote his nephew: 

“T am by no means sure as to the use or safety of any general meetings of the 
clergy and laity for general debates on matters and things in general.” ? 

- 2 Henry Codman Potter, by James Sheerin. New York: Revell, 1933, p. 41. 
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He prophesied that the majority of “ our conservative and candid 
churchmen ” would repudiate the Congress, and pointed out to 
his nephew, “ You, in a quiet way, could do much to discourage 
the conference.” Nevertheless, Bishop Horatio Potter presided 
over the fourth Congress, held in New York City. 

A dutiful nephew, Henry Codman Potter shunned the Church 
Congress for a time. But its essential soundness, and its indubi- 
table power in unifying conflicting parties in the Church, eventu- 
ally won him over, and he became one of the Congress’s chief sup- 
porters. At Detroit in October, 1884, he addressed the Con- 


gress, saying: 


“It is well that there should be an arena where the utmost openness and candor 
of discussion should prevail, and where the unity should be rather one of pur- 
pose, to seek and find the truth, and the peace that of a large charity than of 
a restricted and enforced uniformity. The Church has many wants today, but 
none of them is more than the want of a tribune of the people, where voices, 
diverse it may be, but honest and reverent, may be heard, and where themes not 
always accounted appropriate to the pulpit may be frankly and courageously 


discussed.” 3 

Approval by a man of Bishop Henry Codman Potter’s stamp 
was to be expected. Fifteen years after the address quoted 
above he proved his preference for the spirit as against the letter 
by ordaining a Presbyterian divine who had been tried for heresy 
by the Presbyterian Church. Dr Briggs, a noted Biblical scholar, 
had written a book entitled The Bible, the Church, and Reason, 
maintaining that revelation did not always come through the 
Bible, a statement unpalatable at the time to his Presbyterian 
brethren. Bishop Potter appointed him deacon at Grace Church, 
and nobody objected: when the time came for ordination there 
was a great outcry. Regardless of the fact that Dr Briggs had 
been certified by the proper authorities, opposition was strong, 
one man even charging that in ordaining Dr Briggs, the Bishop 
would be committing “the unpardonable sin!” The Bishop 
pointed out that if Dr Briggs were a heretic, then so also were 
some of the finest churchmen alive, Dr Gore for example. The 


3 Ibid., pp. 41, 42. 
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liberals a the ordination as a significant sign of freedom; 


S conservatives abandoned their opposition, knowing that 


Bishop Potter recognized the excellence of their ways in other 
connections. 

Through the years since his address in 1884, Bishop Henry 
-Potter’s desire for a “tribune . . . where themes not always ac- 
counted appropriate to the pulpit may be frankly and courageously 

discussed ” has been realized. 

“ Trusts ” was the subject of an address by Bishop Greer at 
the 1890 Congress in Philadelphia. Having been impressed 
through his intimate friendship with Mr Cornelius Vanderbilt — 
and other earnest Christian business men with the sense of re- 
sponsibility which some rich men had for their wealth, he as- 
sumed that this was a prevailing characteristic among capitalists. 
He was therefore inclined to be impatient of the socialistic pro- 
test. 


“A friend who was present at this session of the Congress remembers that when 


Dr Greer was rather too optimistic about rich men in general, the gallery 
hissed.” 4 


It was at this same Congress that Bishop Sessums and Profes- 
sor Woodbridge, in discussing “‘ Argument from Design as Af- 
fected by the Theory of Evolution,” showed how Evolution, far 
from doing away with the Designer, glorified Him, whereupon 
the great audience stood up and cheered. Thereafter the subject 
of Evolution never intruded on another Congress: it had been 
settled once and for all in 1890. The lay mind still struggled— 
for, as Dr Smith observes, “ the results of the thinking of our 
Congress are twenty-five years ahead of the thought of the gen- 
eral public. And a careful study of the Church Congress Re- 
ports would enable a man to predict the time when any set of 
ideas would occupy the minds of the people, and he would also 
be able to prophesy what the main conclusion would be.” 

In Albany, in 1902, Dr Greer spoke on “‘ The Moral Aspects 
of the Referendum: ’”’—‘“ A referendum cannot make righteous- 


4 David Hummell Greer, Eighth Bishop of New York, by Charles Lewis 
Slattery. New York: Longmans, Green, 1931, PP. 139-141. 
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ness. A referendum vote may be a righteous expedient in some 
cases. But it is the preacher’s task to declare persistently the 
eternal, inflexible principles revealed by the Lord who rules su- 
preme among the sons of men. The task of the Christian Church 
in the midst of a sovereign, independent State, is not to try to 
impair or encroach upon its freedom, but to teach how to find it, 
to guard it and defend it, and, by a referendum to Jesus Christ, 
to keep it!”’° 

In view of the recent outbreak of strikes, it is interesting to 
look back over the papers on labour problems presented before 
the Congresses of 1919, 1922, 1924, 1932. 

“The Need of an American Labour Party” was treated in 
i919 by three speakers, by Dr Percy Stickney Grant, rector of 
The Church of the Ascension, by Mrs Mary Kingsbury Simko- 
vitch, still head of Greenwich House in New York, and by Mr 
Benjamin Preston Clark, Vice-President of the Plymouth 
Cordage Company, Boston. 

Dr Grant and Mrs Simkovitch both favored formation of a 
labour party, since under existing circumstances labour was rep- 
resented by nobody in legislative halls. Labour could find no 
relief through either legislation or the courts; therefore the 
workers must resort to violence to obtain their just due. Both 
speakers drew a sharp line between working people and every- 
body else. 

This line is, however, artificial, as Mr Clark observed. Forty 
years’ experience in the business world had convinced him that 
cleavage along class lines runs counter to the very nature of 
industry. He saw industrial units not as two groups of op- 
posed interests trying to squeeze money out of each other, but 
as organisms, best kept alive by cooperation, not by anybody’s 
autocratic control. The problems at stake require the best lead- 
ership from all groups concerned, business men and labour alike, 
to tackle their problems jointly. 

Noting that Mr Clark came from Boston, one cannot help won- 
dering whether he spoke as representing Boston opinion on his 


5 Ibid. 
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subject, or whether he taught Boston what to think. In either 
case, a Boston woman, Miss M. P. Follett, wrote an important 
= published in 1924, entitled The New State, wherein she 
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upheld Mr Clark’s plea for the meeting of the best leadership — 

from both employees and management to work out their diffi- 

culties together. Miss Follett had herself taken part in such 
discussions—perhaps instituted originally by Mr Clark. 

“ Labour’s Demand for Continuous Employment ” brought out 
sharply that old, old issue in the Church: shall she change the 
system or shall she devote herself to changing men? Both Dr 
Norman B. Nash and Dr Samuel Simpson Marquis agreed that 
the Church had a responsibility for changing the status quo; but 
whereas Dr Nash would express that responsibility through 
“more than superficial changes in our system of production and 
distribution,” Dr Marquis believed that the trouble lay not in the 
system but in “the faults and weaknesses of men,’ notably in 

_ their selfishness. The chief business of the Church, he believed, | 
was that of “regenerating men,” and that can be done only 
through the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Both men were clearly filled 
with a passion for the raising of mankind by the Church, the 
one through making life fit to live, the other through making 

man more than fit to live. 

Not even the Church Congress can resolve this dichotomy— 
and perhaps fortunately, since each type of thinking needs the 
other for balance, just as the Church needs both types of church- 
manship. 

The same issue cropped out again, vigorous and fruitful as 
ever, in “ The Christian Approach to the Solution of Industrial 
Problems ” in 1924. Dr Marquis spoke again through Mr Wil- 
liam H. Barr, President of the National Founders Association, 
when, after showing how greatly our system is controlled by 
economic laws, he called on the Church to build up and foster 
moral qualities in individuals who can apply them in the business 
world. Yet a man cannot himself be a Christian under such a 
system, countered Dr John Howard Melish. Progressive leader- 
ship is needed. 
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‘Nearest approach to a solution of the dichotomy was offered 

by Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Director of Industrial Studies at 

Russell Sage Foundation. Let us quote some of her own words: 

_ (1) “The true spirit of fellowship in our Churches.” No exclusiveness along 
class lines—a carrying on of Mr Barr’s idea. (It is interesting to watch 


Hitler’s experiment along those lines in his “ Volksverbindung.”’) 
(2) “We must rediscover the idea of personal responsibility,” all working to- 
) 


gether for a common end. 

(3) “In order that we may know what that common end is, we must rediscover 
the ideal of the kingdom of God, and we must realize that that is not a 
thing for the few, it is actually something here and now which, beginning 
in human hearts, is actually expressed in all the relationships of life. 
What kind of city we build, what kind of factory we build, what kind 
of arrangements we make for our human relations, is simply the picture 
of our conception of the kingdom of God.” 

The discussion that followed these 1924 papers was closed by 
Dr Nash stressing the consumers’ responsibility for conditions 
under which the goods he buys are produced. Dr Nash was only 
thirteen years ahead of New York State which in May, 1937, 
passed the Nunan-Moffat bill prohibiting sale in the State of 
goods made with child labour, wherever such goods may have 
originated. ‘ The bill, a bi-partisan measure, passed by great 
majorities in both houses of the Legislature.” ° 

Another champion of Dr Marquis appeared in the person of 
Mr Charles P. Taft, II, who spoke in 1933 on the question, “ Is 
the Conduct of Business for Profit Consistent with Christian 
Principles?’ His answer was in the affirmative. 

The Reverend John Nevin Sayre violently disagreed with Mr 
Taft and made no bones about saying so. Yet in spite of their 
disagreement on the moral possibilities of the profit system, both 
men urged a “ Christ-dominated business system,” thus agreeing 
with Miss Van Kleeck, Dr Marquis, Dr Nash, and indeed all who 
yearn for the Kingdom on earth. 

Marriage and divorce have also agitated the Church Congress 
through the years, and brought out quite as lively differences of 
opinion. Dean Gates—not Dean at that time, 1924—stood pat 
for the absolute indissolubility of marriage, observing that if there 


oe 6N. Y. Herald Tribune, May 20, 1937. 
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were no exceptions, “ the chapter on remarriage in our Church 
would then become as refreshingly clear and plain as the famous | 

Chapter Twelve of the Book of Ireland. ‘Chapter Twelve: On 
snakes in Ireland. There are no snakes in Ireland.’” In this 
he stood alone: succeeding speakers thought it the Church’s duty 
to educate young people for marriage and teach them to regard 
it as a sacrament—agreeing there with Dean Gates—but they, 
would open a way out for those who had made in their marriage © 
a grievous mistake. 

With that heart-warming frankness characteristic of the 
Church Congress, Dr Arthur C. Hall, Bishop of Vermont, took 
issue with Dr Katherine Bement Davis’s lament that St Paul 
and the early writers of the Christian Church had made the sex 
relation less than respectable, and with her violent objection to — 
the phrase in the Baptismal Service, ‘“‘ Forasmuch as all men are 
conceived and born in sin.””. The Bishop gave the phrase its his- 
torical interpretation, and protested against the misunderstanding 
it occasioned. | 

“You see, I was not brought up an Episcopalian,’ explained — 
Dr Davis. To which Bishop Hall replied, no doubt with the 
courtliness one would expect from a bishop of seventy-seven 

summers, “ No, I perfectly excuse you, Madam.”’ 

Marriage and remarriage appeared again in the Church Con- 

_ gress programs of 1928, 1930, 1932, with no speaker adopting 
Dean Gates’s extreme position. Emphasis was laid continually 

_on the need for education, not only in sex physiology and hygiene, 
but broad general education, high conceptions of both love and 
marriage. As the Reverend Dr William Norman Guthrie put 

- it, “Let the Church remember it is not law she is to minister, 

but grace; not damnation in the name of an ideal, but salvation 
of sinners.” 

Results of ignorance and unworthy reasons for entering upon 
marriage were related by Dr John Rathbone Oliver, Medical Of- 
ficer in the Baltimore Courts, speaking in 1932 on ‘“‘ Ought the 
Church to Revise her Position on Marriage and Remarriage?” 
Fifteen years before, men coming up for trial in serious offenses’ 
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were mostly thirty-five or forty years of age, hard-boiled repeaters 
in delinquency. In 1932, however, they were mostly youngsters 
seventeen to twenty-one years old, almost invariably coming from 
“broken homes.” Dr Oliver recommended “ provincial courts 
made up of men who knew something about law as well as the- 
ology. . . - Such courts would set up against the legal concepts 
of matrimony now so prevalent in the State Courts a Catholic 
and Christian law on Holy Matrimony as a Sacrament of which 
the essence is the free consent of the contracting parties to live 
in a certain way and under certain restrictions.” 

The final word was given in 1932. “ Where love is, God is. 
Where rancor, violence and maladjustment—the devil is. Whom 
God hath joined together there will be no need to, and no man 
can, put asunder.” So wrote Dr Edward S. Cowles, quoted by 
the Reverend Thomas F. Opie, then rector of the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, Burlington, N. C. He pled for a revision of 
the Church’s code on marriage and divorce, education by the 
Church for marriage, the utmost care in not marrying the unfit. 

These are a few topics considered by the Church Congress 
selected out of a great variety, including, for example, prayer, 
politics, unity of the Church, revision of the Prayer Book, psy- 
chology, creeds, war, the Holy Communion, the value of the 
Church to religious living, various aspects of secular life. Many 
of the titles appear as questions, nearly all the papers and speeches 
come to close grips with their subjects and display real thought 
and eagerness for truth. One cannot read them through without 
wishing one might have been present to take part in the discussion. 

Today’s Church Congress has turned back to the earliest model, 
the matrix out of which the scheme sprang. Whittaker’s Book- 
store in the old Bible House on Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
was a meeting place for “ The Club,” a group of men including 
the Church Congress founders mentioned above and others. Hot 
debates were entered into, especially when Bishop Cummins was 
about to leave the Church because of his views on baptismal re- 
generation. Must those who agreed with him follow him out? 
Purposeful customers lent greedy ears as the question was 
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thrashed out to the conclusion that the “ heretics ” might remain 
in the fold. Thus, as Dr Smith says, “ real debates at No. 2 
Bible House saved the Church from a great schism.” 

Dr Phillips Brooks saw the value of “‘ The Club ” and took the 
first opportunity to establish one in Boston. Out of these two 
Clubs, out of the fire of their debates and their demand for the 
best efforts of men’s minds in searching for the truth of the 
great questions that came up, was born the annual Church Con- 
gress, a great meeting open to all. 

Now the Church Congress has realized again the value of the 
small group. From Maine to North Carolina, from New York 
to Texas, local groups have been or are being formed to discuss 
syllabi issued by the Working Committee of the Church Con- 
gress. The ideal group is composed of an equal number of 
Anglo-Catholics and Liberal Evangelicals, that in discussing mat- 
ters greater than any division they may disclose their own agree- 
ments. If the idea continues to be welcomed as it already has 
been, the Church Congress may well become in the intellectual field 
what General Convention is in the administrative field. 

The syllabus for 1936-1937 was as follows: 


The Basis for Christian Faith and Action Today 


1. The Permanence of Christianity—Dean Grant. 

2. The Conditions of Our Times.—The Rev. Joseph Fletcher. 

3. The Significance of Humanism.—Dean Sperry. 

4. The Application of Christianity: 

a. To the Church—The Rev. Granville M. Williams, S. S. J. E. (not 
yet published). 

b. To the State-—The Rev. J. Howard Melish. 

c. To the Community——The Rev. Daniel A. McGregor. 


That for 1937-1938, beginning in October, 1937, will be: 


The Content of and Authority for Christian Evangelism 


1. The History of the Motivation of Evangelism and the Content of the Evan- 
gel—The Rev. Edward R. Hardy, Jr., Ph.D. 

2. The Constant Element in Evangelism. Is there a Constant? What is it?— 
Dr. A. E. Taylor (Edinburgh). 

3. Criticism of the Validity of this Constant in the Light of Modern Thought. 

. Christian Evangelism in the Light of Modern Criticism and its Relevance. 
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Each section will be published quarterly in THE ANGLICAN 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, by courtesy of Dean Grant and the Edi- 
torial Board. 

The Executive Committee plans to call a Congress in the au- 
tumn of 1939, to be based upon these two syllabi and that of 
1938-39. Every group will be invited to send a delegate to 
take part in the discussion. And every clergyman in the Church 
will be more than welcome at the Congress. 

Membership in the Church Congress is as follows: (1) Active 
membership—$1.00 per year; to those members will be sent a re- 
print of each syllabus from The Anglican Theological Review; 
(2) Associate membership—$5.00 per year, which will include 
a subscription to The Anglican Theological Review (the Editors 
of the magazine have made a special price of $2.00 per year to 
Congress members, thus $3.00 of the $5.00 will be used for Con- 
gress expenses) ; (3) Sustaining membership—$10.00 per year, 
which includes a subscription to The Anglican Theological Re- 
view; (4) Patrons—$25.00 per year, which will include subscrip- 
tion to The Anglican Theological Review. 

The Reverend Donald B. Aldrich, D.D., Rector of The Church 
of the Ascension, New York, is Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Tle Reverend Ralph S. Meadowcroft, Rector of St 
Mark’s, Islip, N. Y., is Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Rose Phelps, 
Executive Secretary. The Executive Committee consists of the 
following men: 


The Very Reverend Hiram R. Bennett, D.D., Wilmington, Del. 
The Reverend Raymond Cunningham, Hartford, Conn. 

The Reverend Frank Gavin, Th.D., New York, N. Y. 

The Very Reverend Walter H. Gray, Hartford, Conn. 

The Reverend Thomas L. Harris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Reverend C. Clark Kennedy, New Haven, Conn. 

The Reverend Daniel A. McGregor, Ph.D., New York, N. Y. 
The Reverend J. Howard Melish, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Reverend H. Adye Prichard, D.D., Mt. Kisco, N. Y. — 

Mr. Clifford P. Morehouse, Milwaukee, Wis. __ _ 
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The Reverend Howard Chandler Robbins, D.D., New York, 
N. Y. 

The Reverend Guy Emery Shipler, D.D., New York, N. Y. 

The Reverend Granville M. Williams, S.S.J.E., New York, N. Y, 

The Reverend Harold G. Willis, West Orange, N. J. 


The offices of the Church Congress are at 12 West 11th Street, 
New York City. 

In these days when propagandists in Europe and in our own 
country set themselves to influence, if not actually to shackle 
thought, the idea on which the Church Congress was founded 
proves itself more and more necessary. “ Its purpose is serious 
as life and death!” cried Bishop Dudley. If the Church is to 
play a convincing part in these troublous times she must speak 
authoritatively, with a single voice. To unite the Church in 
feeling and in thought; to present topics of such vital importance 
that men of widely different opinions can see the necessity of find- 
ing and stressing fundamental agreements rather than of main- 
taining their own small differences; to discover “ the mind of the 
Church” on the problems that press upon Church and laymen 
alike, so that the Church may lead men forward to solutions at 
once practical, sane and fruitful—this is the purpose of the 
Church Congress. 


Church Congress Syllabus No. 2 — 


THE CONTENT OF AND AUTHORITY FOR CHRIS- 
TIAN EVANGELISM = 


Part II. THe Constant ELEMENT IN EVANGELISM : 
= 
University of Edinburgh 
_ 
I am asked, as I understand, to answer two questions, (1) _ a 
if so, what it is. Of course, anything I can say about either ques- 
tion can claim to be nothing more than the personal thought of | 
or disagreement: I hold no position which would give my words | 
any particular authority. But I will try to express my own mind 
As to the first question, it seems to me to amount to the me 7 
thing as asking whether there is really such a thing as a “ gospel,” 

His dealings with men, or not? Has there ever been any kind 7 
of genuine “ revelation”’ emanating from God Himself, or are 

of whom St Paul spoke as “ fumbling after God, if perhaps any 

may lay hold of Him?” Is there really such a thing as the Faith, | 

systems? Now there is no doubt how St Paul or any of the 

apostles would have answered that question. They definitely 

ophy or speculation, but as apostles, messengers charged by God > 

with a message to mankind. ‘“‘ The Jews are asking for a sign” 

“and the Greeks are seeking for a wisdom ”—a subtle speculative 
philosophy—‘ but we announce Christ crucified.” What is 


By A. E. Taytor 
whether there is a constant element in Evangelism at all, and (2) 
one ordinary layman, put before his brethren for their agreement 
on the matter as briefly and simply as I can. 
a declaration by God about His own nature and His purposes in 
we all, to this day, at best in the position of the Gentile world 
or are there only a variety of “ human, all too human ” speculative 
presented themselves to the world not as the authors of a philos- 
——a stupendous reversal of the established order of things— _ 
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nounced is not what the Greeks wanted, it is not an elaborate 
and subtly reasoned theory about the organization of the uni- 
verse and its various parts, but a fact: the fact, again, is not 
the kind of fact the Jews were demanding, a sense-shattering and 
soul-compelling marvel. That Jesus should have been crucified 
is, in itself, an ordinary fact enough; it was the sort of fate which 
might be expected for any one of whom the Sadducean authori- 
ties were anxious to get rid by handing him over to the Romans 
as a “ nationalist’ pretender. Even the subsequent resurrection 
of Jesus which is never absent from St Paul’s mind when he 
speaks of the crucifixion is not a fact of this sense-shattering sort. 
It took place unseen of mankind at large, and the testimony of 
the little handful of ‘‘ witnesses ’’ could always be set aside, with 
an appearance of plausibility, as delusion, or something worse. 
What a mere outsider thought of it we can see from the impatient 
complaint of Festus that he should be troubled by a dispute about 
“some Jesus, who was dead, but was said by Paul to be alive.” 
St Paul means that a certain fact which Jews and Greeks alike, 
though for different reasons, regard as merely trivial and com- 
mon-place, is indeed the unsuspected key to the whole mystery 
of God’s ways with man; this is the message which he is divinely 
commissioned to proclaim wherever he goes. 

The proclamation of this message, then, seems to me to be 
the ‘“‘ evangelical constant.” If the Christian Church still feels 
itself commissioned by God Himself to announce to all who will 
listen that certain events which happened long ago in Judea really 
disclose the purpose of the whole history of the human race and 
of Creation itself, so far as that purpose can be made intelligible 
to us, or as it concerns us to know it, then it is still the Church 
which was born on the day of Pentecost, because, with all its 
errors and follies and misdeeds, it is still fulfilling, however im- 
perfectly, the original commission to “ proclaim the good an- 
nouncement to every creature.” If it no longer regards itself 
as charged with this “ announcement,” then it may still have many 
claims on our respect and sympathy; it may still be an ethical so- 
ciety, earnestly striving to uphold a high standard of morality to 
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a careless world, or a benevolent institution doing much that is 
admirable to improve the lot of the unhappy and unfortunate, 
or a repository of refined and elegant taste in art and letters, or 
a political force deserving of our sympathy with its efforts to 
counteract bitter and narrow “ nationalisms,” or a school of spec- 
ulative thinkers about the riddle of the universe with a great and 
venerable tradition. Any of these things, or all of them, it may 
be, but it is no longer the Church. Its builders may be doing 
much which is, in its way, conscientious and excellent, but the 
foundation on which they are erecting their “ gold and silver and 
precious stone work” has been laid by human hands; its 
“founder” is not God. If the founder really is God, then God 
has really done something,—He has “ revealed”’ to us by the 
voie du fait something of His secret which, with all our best en- 
deavours, we could never have made out for ourselves. And so 
there is an “‘ evangelical constant,” and the “ constant” is Christ 
himself in his humiliation and his exaltation. 

This, of itself, brings one at once to the point I am most con- 
cerned to make. The central core of a “ revelation” from God 
must, of course, be expected to deal not with anything which men 
are to do, but with something that God has done. And if the 
revelation is to be found in the person of Christ himself, it must 
be a disclosure of what God has done im Christ. This, in fact, 
is precisely what the “ announcement” carried through the Ro- 
man Empire by St Paul professes to be; it is the proclamation 
that “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
It is just in this that Christianity discloses its inmost character 
as a religion, and not a system of ethics. It is the business of the 
moral philosopher to tell us what sort of things we ought to do 
to one another, and a sane moral philosophy can discharge the 
task pretty well; what we need a divinely given religion to tell 
us is what God has done and will continue to do for us. In point 
of plain historical fact, the moral code of things to be done and 
things not to be done recognized by the early Christian community 
did not differ much in principle from the similar codes of the 
most high-minded and serious persons in the world around them. 
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_ needed no revelation to tell them that violence, fraud, — 
sensuality, arrogance, revenging evil for evil are vicious, and 
that it is a duty to be kind, modest, honest, gentle, self-denying— 
all this had been said long ago by the great Greek moralists, 
Men had not, for example, to wait for St Paul to teach them that 
sexual purity is a beautiful and admirable thing; what was novel 
in the life of the Christian society was that this admittedly ad- 
mirable and beautiful thing was actually being achieved in the 
lives of countless scores of persons, and those persons not an 
intellectual élite of cultivated philosophers, but common persons, 
workmen, workwomen, slaves and slave-girls, the components of 
the ‘‘ masses ” from whom no philosopher could have dreamed of 
expecting moral performance of any high level. Christianity in- 
vented no fresh set of “ duties to one’s neighbors ”; what it did — 
was to transfigure duties already known to be such, and to pro- 
vide a new and incomparably effective motive to their discharge, 
a motive directly derivative from its announcement of that which 
God, in the person of Christ, had already done for men. “If 
He so loved us, we ought also to love one another.” 

And it was not content with this statement of a consequence, 
“weoughtalso. ...” It added that though in our own strength 
we are unequal to the discharge of the duty, the same God who 
by what He did “ once, only once, and once for all’ has supplied 
us with the one motive to right living which can never fail us, is 
also ever-present in the Christian community as “the Spirit” 
which will provide those who seek its aid with the strength to 
act up to the supreme motive. 

It had been expected of the Stoic philosopher that his supreme 
characteristic should be “ self-sufficiency.” He must create 
within himself solely by his personal effort, a strength and con- 
sistency of will adequate to ensure his fidelity to the different — 
standards in the face of all possible difficulty, danger, obloquy. 
If the framework of society, or the fabric of the universe itself, 
were tumbling about his very ears, the Stoic philosopher was to 
be able like Corneille’s Madena, to meet the question “ Que vous 
reste-t-il?”” with the haughty reply, “ Moi!” For the Christian, 
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as has been recently said, this proud self-sufficiency, so far from 
being the “ fine flower ” of virtuous character, was precisely the 
unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost. ‘“ Not as though we 
were sufficient in ourselves to do anything: our sufficiency is of 
God.” Yet in fact it was the Stoic morality of self-sufficiency 
which proved unequal to the conflict with all the evil embedded 
in the life of Greco-Roman society: it was precisely the Chris- 
tians who knew themselves “ not sufficient for anything” who 
met the embattled forces of evil in their most formidable guise 
and fairly defeated them. If Christianity succeeded, as it did, 
in the task of the moral reformation of society, the secret of its 
success lay in the fact that, all through, its primary concern had 
not been with the reforming of society, but with the announce- 
ment of “divine life” as a gift bestowed by God through the 
death of Christ. It was gratitude for the gift which was at once 
to lay a special obligation on its recipients to live henceforth as 
“redeemed” men and women, and to provide them with the 
power to live thus. 

The whole future of the Christian religion, it seems to me, 
depends on its fidelity to this original Christian conception which 
puts what God has, as historical real fact, already done for us 
in the first place, what we are to do for God, and for our fellow- 
men, in the second. It follows that any society, or any doctrine, 
calling itself Christian which loses its hold on this conception 
of the prior initiative of the Divine, and so concentrates its atten- 
tion simply on a moral code or social programme of duties to be 
performed, has lost the original inspiration and is Christian only 
in name, and it is not likely permanently to succeed even in achiev- 
ing what it is aiming at. Its code of duties, or rule of life, may 
be a noble one and may be sincerely held, but there is, unhappily, 
no adequate “ moral dynamic” at the back of it. The driving 
force behind it is, after all, only that which might equally ac- 
company a completely “ secularistic ”’ humanitarian moral or po- 
litical campaign. Now, if there is one thing which all history 
seems to prove abundantly, it is that a humanitarianism which 
tries to dispense with the superhuman “ sanction” never suc- 
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coeds in being for long an “ enthusiasm of humanity.” Zeal for 
“ good works ”’ for the benefit of humanity seems never to flourish 
vigorously for long, except where it is a secondary outcome—a 


by-product, we might say—of zeal for something which can only | 
be called “ the glory of God.” Cut off from the sacred passion 
for God, passionate devotion to our fellow-men regularly withers 
from its roots. 


Unless all religion is a mere illusion, this is precisely what we 
might anticipate. For one thing, the only love of our fellow- = 
which is even deserving of unqualified commendation is the love 
which is set on helping them along with ourselves to seek and find 
their own highest good. Only he who knows what the highest 

a. good of man is can love them with the wise and “ ordered ” love 
which will serve them, not thwart them, in rising to the full 
heights of their destiny. Also if this service to a man’s fellows 
is to be worth the devotion of a life-time, their destiny must be 

_ really a high destiny. If the highest destiny to which mankind 
can aspire is no more than to get through the few score years 

_ between the cradle and the tomb with a minimum of discomfort, 
want, and suffering—and this is, after all, the best that a strictly 
secular humanitarianism has to offer—well, the work of aiding 
such an achievement is, no doubt, one a benevolent man could 
feel it incumbent on him to assist to the best of his power, but, 
when all is said, it is a poverty-stricken ideal ; one must, of course, 

_ set about the task, but it is hard to understand how a serious mind 

- could feel an enthusiasm for it. To be sure, it is intelligible that / 

the spectacle of the misery caused by ignorance, folly, and in- 
justice, as it is so often displayed before our eyes, should provoke 

. the white-hot passion against these evils which burned in the 

soul of a man like Voltaire. But suppose that mankind were 
quietly and seriously to set themselves by conjoined effort to re- 
move these standing obstacles to ordinary terrene human “ com- 


-fortable existence,” it seems clear to me that with ordinary com- 
mon-sense and ordinary good feeling, their efforts could be re- 
duced, in no very great period of time, to a very moderate com- 
pass; if mee were once achieved, what, on a purely secular esti- 
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mate of human capacities and human destiny, would be left for 
the generations of mankind to be enthusiastic about? The weed- 
ing of the human ground-plot once accomplished, humanity would 


” 


ence to Voltaire—to “ cultivate its garden” regularly, a routine 
activity which must not be neglected, but can hardly evoke and 
sustain enthusiasm. If we are to be enthusiasts about human 
good, we can only rationally be so on the ground that human ca- 
pacity and human destiny are infinite and inexhaustible, that our 
prospects are not to be confined within the limits of any secular 
horizon. But what guarantee have we that there are any such 
prospects for us, apart from the religious faith that we are the 
“sons of God,” called to be “ partakers in the divine nature ’’? 

It may be said, no doubt, that independently of religion, we 
have a human interest in science, philosophy, art, and these are 
goods which are in their nature inexhaustible and infinite. There 
is always more truth to know than has ever been known, more 
beauty to rejoice in than has ever been discerned, and so long 
as truth and beauty do not fail us, humanity will never be reduced 
to the useful but uninspiring business of keeping its cabbage- 
patch in order; beauty and truth will always be with us to sustain 
our enthusiasm. 

But now, in the first place, what is our ground for this confi- 
dence? How do we know (if we do know it) that, to confine 
ourselves to the illustration from devotion to truth, we may not 
yet come, and perhaps even sooner than we expect, to the point 
of knowing in principle all that there is to be known, so that any 
future additions to our knowledge could have no more intel- 
lectual interest than the memorizing of the contents of an enor- 
mous Railway Guide to a lot of places we never expect to visit? 
How do we know that our position is not even worse, that our 
pursuit of knowledge has not already landed us—as anti-intel- 
lectualist writers are prepared to assert that it has—in an inex- 
tricable tangle of insoluble contradictions, and that we must not 
pronounce our earlier enthusiastic anticipations of real knowledge 
to be won from either philosophy or the sciences no more than 
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a pretty dream? Half a century ago, philosophy, as a teacher of 
_ “ eternal truths,” was, indeed, under a cloud, except with the few, 

but the pretensions of the sciences, at any rate, were generally 
taken seriously. Today it is the men of science themselves, or 
some of the most distinguished among them, who seem to be 
loudest in declaring that truth—if the word means anything— 
is one thing and science is another; the sciences, they seem to 
hold, are like the sorcery of the middle ages, an elaborate and 
arbitrary “ technique,” as unintelligible as Abracadabra, and only 
worthy of consideration because, God knows why, it “ comes off.” 
Who can feel any enthusiasm for a “ technique’ of this sort? 
Now I hope I need not say that I, as a follower of the great 
intellectual tradition, have none of these sceptical misgivings 
about either philosophy or the sciences. . If our pursuit of either 
seems to have led us into more contradictions, that, I should say, 
is only because we have “ worked our sums wrong,” and it is for 
us to go over the working again and discover where we have been | 
astray. But if I am asked how I can justify this assurance, I 
can find no conceivable answer but this, that, in the face of all ap- 
pearances to the contrary, the real universe is, through bl 
through, a rationally ordered whole because it proceeds from a 
_ single transcendent author who is Himself intelligence pure and 
perfect, “ most true in all His ways,” therefore there is no ulti; 
mate unreason in anything that is His work; if we at times seem 
to find nothing about us but thick darkness, it is 


our organs which endure 

No light, being themselves obscure. 
I cannot doubt that Dr Whitehead is right when he says that 
the belief in a rational order of nature, which is the vital breath 
of “science,” is a direct derivative from the Christian belief in’ 
God who “ is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.””. And sim- 
-ilarly I can see no reason for the confidence that the wealth of — 
the knowable is inexhaustible and that we shall never be left in. 
the sorry plight of “ knowing all there is to be known,” apart 
from a genuine faith in the infinity of the supreme source of all 
things. 
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But it would be a very insufficient basis for an enduring “ en- 
thusiasm of humanity ”’ merely to be convinced that scientific 
truth and artistic beauty are inexhaustible. As Plato said long 
ago, “ It is impossible that the multitude should be philosophers. 
To discover new truths, to reveal new aspects of beauty, even to 
appreciate either intelligently when they have been disclosed by 
other men, demands special mental aptitudes, and a degree of 
freedom from engrossment with the necessary business of ex- 
istence which are the lot of the chosen few.” What we need if 
we are to have high hopes for mankind is the prospect of an in- 
exhaustible good, a “ way of salvation’ which is not confined to 
a little spiritual aristocracy but open to all the sons of men, high 
and low, subtle and simple, rich and poor in endowment alike. 
And it is primarily in the sphere of “ good works ” and the active 
life that such a prospect is to be found. We cannot all be artists 
or men of science if we would, but we can all practice faith and 
charity, we can all “live by admiration, hope and love.” Only 
our power to do so must clearly depend on the conviction that 
there is indeed a real object worthy of unqualified and absolute 
adoration, a real foundation for a hope that cannot fail, a being 
really wholly lovable because wholly loving. In God, as pre- 
sented to us in Christ (and as presented in the higher non- 
Christian religions just in proportion as their witness tallies with 
that of Christianity) we have just the adequate object of such 
faith, such hope, such love. And it follows that just in so far 
as we seriously believe that the human beings around us are all 
creatures of this God, expressly designed to grow into the like- 
ness of Him whose creatures they are, it will be possible for the 
love and devotion directed on Him to be reflected also upon them. 
To put it quite simply and plainly, if any man, no matter how 
ignorant, or brutalized, or criminal, or however repellent to my 
sensibilities, or unfriendly to my person, is a being with a “ soul 
to be saved,” a potential candidate for eternal life and “ fellow- 
heir with Christ,” then an “ enthusiasm of humanity ” which is 
more than an empty phrase is a reasonable thing; except in these 
terms I cannot see that it is. A late distinguished English meta- 
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with the remark that it is happily possible to love not only the 
highest but the /owest “ when we see it.” The remark is true, 
but if it is an admirable thing to love “ the lowest,” the reason 

must be that there is no need for him to remain “ low ”’; he may 
_ be the lowest now, but his true vocation is to be something very 
different. You can only justify unbounded devotion to a man 
at the bar of the intelligence by the plea that just because he is a 
man he has an infinite worth. But none of us, judged by what 
we actually are now, has more than a very finite worth. When 
a philosopher like Kant tells us to make it the whole foundation 
of our conduct to treat every man’s personality as a thing of 
absolute worth, he is bidding us to estimate our fellows and our- 
selves not by what we know of their or our own littlenesses and 
meannesses, but by what we believe we and they are “ called” to 
become. 

Apart from a doctrine like that which the gospel sets before 
us of what God has done for us and purposes to do for us, what 
foundation have we for the application of any such moral stand- 
_ ard? If we were to judge the worth of human personality, I 


_ physician once commented indignantly on a trite line of Tennyson 


do not say by our own actual attainments (an honest man will 
hardly be too ready to overrate these) but by what we see of the 
actual attainments even of those whom we rate highest, when we 
also know them closely, how hard to escape the reflection, le peu 
de chose que sont les hommes. Disillusionment, not necessarily 
bitter, but still quiet if kindly disillusionment is likely to damp 
the fires of any secular enthusiasm for humanity by the time the 
enthusiast has reached reflective middle age, his “ benevolence” 
is likely to subside mournfully into a joyless routine doing of 
“duty for duty’s sake.” Now no one who has properly learnt 
the lesson of Kant will speak lightly of such “doing of duty 
for duty’s sake,” or deny that it may demand a patience and 
courage which are genuinely heroic. But it is not the spirit which 
conquers the world; it has lost the sense of adventure; its horizon 
is apt to be contracted, and it is well if the discharge of duty does 
not in time come to mean little more than the repetition of routine. 
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It is not surprising, then, that in his latest volume M. Bergson 
should have dwelt as forcibly as he does upon the distinction be- 
tween the two types of moral practice which he calls the “ closed ” 
and the “ open,” and to have insisted upon the impossibility of 
developing the second by any amount of widening of the range of 
the first. The “closed morality’ is M. Bergson’s name for the 
system of recognized rights and duties subsisting between mem- 
bers of one and the same temporal and secular community, citi- 
zens of the same city, subjects of the same nation-state or the 
same empire, held together by common tradition and common ties 
whether of race, of language, or of historical association. The 
“open morality ” as he conceives it, is that where all men stand 
on the same footing, irrespective of differences of blood, lan- 
guage, historical traditions, in an all-embracing fraternity of 
men. If a morality is to be inspired by a genuine “ enthusiasm 
for humanity,” it is clear that it must be a morality of the second 
or “open” type. But it is also clear that, as M. Bergson says, 
such a moral community is not to be produced merely by ex- 
tending, in one way or another, the limits of the society with a 
“closed” morality. Rather, the more intensely the members of 
the “ closed ” society realize the ties which bind them into a unity 
among themselves, the more markedly do they tend also to feel 
themselves estranged from the “ lesser breeds without the law.” 
The old traditional British attitude towards “ natives,” or the 
traditional American attitude toward “persons of color” are 
obvious illustrations of the point. And in Europe it has been 
still more disappointingly exemplified by the whole course of re- 
cent history since the close of the Great War. We members of 
various “ closed” societies in Europe used in my earlier days to 
flatter ourselves with the dream that, for all our divisions, we 
were steadily coming to have a clearer sense of our common 
duties to one another, that we were quietly becoming more inter- 
national, growing into “ good Europeans.” We liked to think 
that this new common allegiance to “ Europe”’ (and I may re- 
mark, to avoid misunderstanding, that the name was always un- 
derstood to cover the great republic across the Atlantic) was per- 
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fectly consistent with our more specific “national” loyalties, — 
We agreed at heart with Tennyson that the man who loves his 
native country best is also the best “‘ cosmopolite.” The last 
twenty years have been fertile in disillusionment. Almost every- 
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_ where in Europe we see intensified “ nationalist” sense of duty 


to the “closed” society breeding suspicions, ill-will, readiness 
to believe all evil of the “ closed ” society next door, even a tend- 
ency to deny that the society next door has any rights which 
morality requires us to respect. Some of us are beginning to 
wonder dolorously whether the “ nation-state’ has not become a 
positive menace to civilization, however impossible we may find 
it to imagine how it is to be replaced. 

Facts like these go a long way to establish the thesis M. Berg- 
son is propounding, that the “ brotherhood of men,” and conse- 
quently devotion to humanity as such, as distinguished from mere 
racial or national patriotism, is not to be attained by any process 
of extending the limits of the strictly secular “closed ”’ society; 
indeed that the creation of a genuinely fraternal society is only 
possible under a religious inspiration derived from devotion to 
the God who transcends all His creatures. And I take it that it 
is certain, as a fact of history, that nothing has done so much 
to break down the barriers of racial and national antagonisms as 
the missionary spirit of the Church, for which all men are equal 
and are brothers on the ground that “ Christ has died for all.” 

I conceive then, that even what may be called the philanthropic 
and humanitarian activities of the Christian Church are certain 
to lose their vitality, and perhaps to suffer complete extinction, 
if they are ever allowed to be divorced from what is, after all, 
the primary commission to carry to every creature the Gospel, 
the news of what God has done, and what God purposes to do, 
for every one of us. The prime business of the Church is to 
be a fellowship of those who have received the message and are 
striving to conform their lives to it by making the knowledge 
and worship of God their central interest, and to receive into that 
fellowship of adoration all who will enter it in simplicity and 
truth. To this all its admirable educational, philanthropic, and 
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ethical undertakings are strictly secondary. Its main concern is 
neither to feed men nor to clothe them, neither to fill them with 
useful knowledge nor to act as a moral police, but to bring men 
to the true knowledge of God. Where that prime end is earnestly 
and seriously pursued, all the rest will follow as a matter of 
course; if anything else is allowed to usurp its place as the 
Church’s central aim, the Church will prove itself false to its 
mission, and even the subordinate activities which have been al- 
lowed to usurp a place which does not belong to them are likely 
to be discharged only half-heartedly, as “ eye-service”’ and not 
as “to the Lord.” “ The Visible Church,” says the rgth Ar- 
ticle of Religion adopted by our Communion, “ is a congregation 
of faithful men, in the which the pure Word of God is preached, 
and the sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordi- 
nance, in all things that are of necessity requisite to the same.” 
The definition of itself indicates clearly enough what is the pri- 
mary concern of the visible Church; if we understand, as I take 
it we fairly may, by the expression “ the pure Word of God ” the 
specific announcement of eternal life as a gift bestowed by God = 
on men through Christ, the first clause, I should say, sufficiently 
describes the evangelical constant.” 


Dr. Hardy's contribution (Syllabus 2, Part I) was delayed. 
It will appear in the January number. 
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By Hersert H. Gowen, University of Washington 


I once wrote a paper for A. T. R. entitled “ Wings,” in which 
I referred to the difficulty which certain forms of organic life 
(had these been self-conscious) would have experienced in de- 
ciding between the choice of wings or hands. I pointed out that 
man has always shown subjectively evidence of this dilemma, 
since in all sorts of ways, psychologically as well as mechanically, 
he has sought compensation for his sacrifice of wings. Asleep or 
awake, he has made this desire for wings the symbol of human 
aspiration towards the divine. 

In the same article, however, I suggested that man had in all 
probability chosen (if we may use the word of a situation in 
which choice was out of the question) wisely because of the 
values discovered in the possession of hands. I did not go be- 
yond that statement in the article referred to, but it has since oc- 
curred to me that the matter should hardly have been left at that 
point, since hands, too, have their spiritual as well as their physical 
significance and much of our religious ceremonial and practice 
would be mere ritual apart from some understanding of the 
symbolism of the hand. 

It is unnecessary to describe the large part of our human ac- 
tivity which depends upon the use of the hand. Even an occa- 
sional sore finger will compel awareness of this too easily for- 
gotten fact. From the day-laborer to the artist, the musician or 
the physician, man is every day dependent upon the manual 
faculty and skill, and the hand shapes itself to the expression of 
this or that faculty. So hands become not only the organs of 
mechanical skill but also the trained servants of the mind, and 
even the interpreters of the emotions of the spirit. I remember 
a picture many years ago in the Royal Academy in which a whole 
world’s yearning for God was expressed in a number of uplifted 
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hands—hands of every degree of suggested activity, yet all united 
in one eloquent plea to the divine. It might well have been an 
) illustration of the words of Tennyson: 


For what are men better than sheep or goats ’ 
} That nourish a blind life within the brain, 


If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? _ 


or of the words of the Psalmist: 


Let my prayer be set forth in Thy sight as the incense st 
And the lifting up of my hands like the evening sacrifice. 

If, therefore, we find in the human hand the suggestion of a 
possible relationship with God, it was natural that, through the 
inevitable anthropomorphism of a theology which culminates in — 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, we should carry up the symbolism > 
of the human hand to our conception of God, Who yearns down 
and “ makes effort to reach the earth”’ even as the earth “in its — 
passion makes effort to reach the sky.” | 

All human effort to make concrete the idea of God lays stress — 
upon the conception of the Divine Hand. So far as the Old— 
Testament is concerned, it is only necessary to consult a Con- 
cordance in order to become aware of the place given in the his- 
tory of revelation to the ‘ Hand of the Lord.’ The Old Testament 
| Scriptures are permeated with this particular piece of anthropo-— 
morphism. “Thy hands have made me and fashioned me,” 
says the Psalmist, and the mind instantly recalls Michelangelo’s © 
‘picture of the Creation of Man, with the Divine Hand out-— 
stretched to communicate to clay the breath of life. How often, 
again, we remember the allusions to God's ‘ outstretched arm’ 
and recall instinctively the place given to the ‘long arm’ in an-— 
cient history, as in the case of Artaxerxes Longimanus, or 
Gautama the Buddha, or more than one of the great Chinese > 
Emperors. Even the language of our Christian creed reflects 
this element of the Old Testament revelation, as when we speak 
of ‘the right hand of God’ to signify the supreme place of au- _ 
thority and power to which Christ is exalted through His triumph 
over sin and death. 
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Nor is this reference to the Hand of God as the symbol of _ e 
divine activity confined to the Hebrew Scriptures. It is quite as 
prominent in the religious terminology of other ancient peoples, 
In Egypt, for example, we find Atun, god of the solar ray, repre- 
sented in those radiations of the orb of day, each of them ter- 
minated by a hand which was at once the organ of healing and 
of power. In India, again, we find reference to ‘the digits of 
the sun’ and ‘the digits of the moon.’ The very word ‘ digit’ 
is synonymous with the ray of light which is the instrument of 
the divine approach to man. From the word ‘ dig,’ to point, as 
in the Greek deiknumi, we get words as familiar as ‘ teach’ and 
are being constantly reminded of the relation between the infinite 
and the finite. It is hardly possible, in any religion, to conceive 
of God except as One Whose hand is stretched out towards man- 
kind in benediction and the activities of benevolence. Thus does 
God reach out to touch the outstretched hand of human yearning. 

It is a natural extension of this thought to find in the Old 
Testament and elsewhere the development of a belief in God’s 
employment of fitting instruments among men for the conveying 
of healing and helpful power. This is, in fact, the whole story 
_of the prophetic and priestly ministry of the Old Testament 
Church. Wherever there is reference to the hand of the leaders 
of Israel there is invariably behind the reference not so much a 
suggestion of the physical activity of the human hand as of a 
kind of sacramental relation between God and His people. Thus 
the hand of Moses stretched out over Egypt and the Red Sea; or 
laid upon the heads of the newly appointed priests; or extended 
over the head of Joshua, his successor—is in all cases an instance 
of the transmission of authority from God Himself. The hands 
of Aaron, outstretched in blessing over the multitude, or in send- 
ing away the sin of the people through the scape-goat, are in like 
manner illustrations of this transmission. It is the same, in 
earlier times, with the stretching out of the hands of the patriarch 
over his children, and, in later times, in the use of laying on of 
hands in the appointment of the members of the Sanhedrin. 

Nor, in this matter again, need we confine ourselves to the 
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symbolism of the Hebrew religion. Whenever, and wherever, 
men sought to realise their relation to God, it seemed natural to 
represent the conveying of grace, immediately or mediately, 
through the act of stretching forth the hand to touch the needs 
of men. There is, to go for one illustration to ancient India, 
a beautiful passage in the Rig-Veda (R.V. x. 137) which clearly 
sets forth this idea. It runs as follows: 


| 


With hands, ten-fingered, healing— 
The tongue acting as leader of the charm— 
Thee we touch with these. 


That is to say, while the words of the spell are being recited by 
the priest, he, with his ten fingers, touches the sick man for heal- 
ing. The cure is, of course, wrought by the divine power thus 
mediately conveyed (see also R.V. x. 60, 7-12). The Greeks 
had the same idea in attributing to each of the Daktuloi Idaioi a 
special name and a particular potency. All the way, again, from 
Pliny’s reference to the little finger as digitus medicus to the laws 
of King Henry I which speak of digitus medicinalis, we have re- 
flections of the selfsame belief. Kings as well as priests were, 
through their anointing to a sacred office, possessed of the power 
to heal. Charles I and James I unquestionably believed in the 
half-magical, half-sacramental power they inherited to touch for 
‘the king’s evil.’ 

It is but an extension of this belief in the power of the human 
hand to act as the instrument by which God maintains His touch 
with men that we see all sorts of artificially constructed hands 
employed both as amulets to ward off evil and talismans to at- 
tract the good. Eugene Lefébure states that “there never was 
a country where the representation of the human hand has not 
served as an amulet.” Both for the purposes of apotropaic magic 
and for benedictive ends, such representations have played a large 
part among peoples as far removed from one another as Egyp- 
tians and Irish, Hebrews and Etruscans. If, to-day, what is 
known as the Kef Miryam (the Hand of Mirian) is used in 
Palestine, or La Main de Fatima in Algeria, Tunis or Tripoli, 
or if to-day, the Egyptian peasant uses the phrase of an enemy 
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‘ yukhammisuna,’ ‘ he throws his five fingers at us,’ these are all 
manifestly but illustrations of a custom which, in Africa, goes 
back to the old Carthaginian use of ‘ the hand of Tanith.’ 

One of the most interesting uses of the votive hands for the 
transmission of divine power is in the case of what is known as 
the ‘ Sabazios hand’ in Syria. (See The Labyrinth, p. 115 ff.) 
_Sabazios was in all probability originally a vegetation god, but 

the use of the ‘ hand,’ made hollow at the bottom and fitted on a 
kind of sceptre, was for the purpose of conveying a divine po- 
tency to men and women as well as to the fields. Sometimes the 
god himself was represented as holding a sceptre with a hand at 
the top—sometimes both hands, but, in view of the sinister sig- 
nificance of the left hand, the right hand was preferred. There 
was also a special significance in the position of the fingers of 
- the hand. Generally the thumb and two first fingers were held 
up, while the others were bent back, after the manner of the bene- 
dictio latina. But sometimes the third finger was turned down, 
with the thumb crossed over it, after the manner of the benedictio 
greca. It is hard to say exactly what was considered the mean- 
ing of these digital positions, though it is probable an under- 
standing of the finger-twistings in the Shingon form of Buddhism 
would throw some light on an otherwise obscure subject. As to 
the implication of the uplifted hand, while some have perceived 
in it nothing but the gesture proper to the orator, others see in it 
the act employed in the taking of an oath. In the taking of an 
oath at Mecca both parties were wont to dip their hands in an 
unguent and then raise them to touch the Black Stone. Dr. 
Robertson Smith (Religion of the Semites) points out that the 
root massah, to anoint, really means ‘to stroke with the hand,’ 
and is associated with the act of paying homage to a god.__In any 
case, we may find in all these illustrations a belief in the pos- 
sibility of laying hold upon the helping hand of deity, whether 
for the purpose of avoiding an ill or of obtaining a good. The 
instrument may be the human hand, or even a model of the hand, 
but the power is the divine cheirourgia, made available for those 
in need. 
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Along these various lines, whether considered as magical or 
as sacramental, we are brought to the central fact emphasized in 
| the Christian religion, the touch of God with Man through the 
. Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. Here we have expressed — 
both the grasp of humanity by God which completes the story of | 

Divine Revelation, and the grasp of God by humanity which 

marks the final step in the Evolution of Creation. 
_ How wonderfully, to begin with, is the ministry of Christ the 
ministry of the outstretched hand of God! In the course of this’ 
ministry we find people bringing little children to Jesus that He 
_ might lay His hands upon them (Matt. 19:13). While He was 
teaching in the synagogue at Capernaum His hearers put to one 
another the question, What mean such mighty works wrought | 
_ by His hands? (Mark 6:2). When in the coasts of Decapolis, 
_men brought to Jesus the deaf mute and besought Him to lay z 
His hands upon him (Mark 7:32). And, once again, a little 
later, in Bethsaida Christ is described as taking by the hand a 
blind man and laying His hands upon him (Mark 8:23). These 
are but few illustrations out of many which might be adduced of © 
_ the fact that “the Father had given all things into His hands.” 
It is this activity of the Incarnate Son of God, manifested so 
strikingly in the days of the ministry, which is lifted up sac- 
_ rificially upon the Cross in order to become an eternal oblation. — 
To make this clear we have stressed for us the fact that the hands 
which, like the hands of God Himself, had been outstretched in 
"healing, guiding and benediction, are nailed upon the Cross to 
become part of the one all-sufficient sacrifice. It was necessary, — 
indeed, that every aspect of our Lord’s atoning work should be 
thus sacrificially offered and sacrificially accepted. In this way — 
the pierced hands became the sacramental sign of a world-wide — 
power to help and a world-wide embrace of human need. The | 
very instruments of activity which the sinful world endeavored 
to immobilise in death became the symbol and pledge of an ac- | 
tivity such as was to transcend the might of sin and death. As 
in an old English graveyard there is represented an open hand 
Teaching out from the clouds which have gathered around the 
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Cross, so the pierced hands on Calvary speak eloquently of the 
mighty hand of God, eternally triumphant over the powers of evil, 
The lesson is carried one step further in the story of the Risen 
Christ. When Jesus appeared to the apostles in the upper room 
and showed them His hands and His side (Luke 24: 40), we 
find therein not only a pledge of the reality of His Passion (as 
suggested in the prescient words of the prophet Zechariah) but 
at the same time an assurance that the work commenced must be 
carried through to the triumphant close. By His victory over 
— death the Christ had ‘ taken the hand’ of His Father, even as the 
old kings of the Euphrates Valley assured the validity of their 
rule by ‘ taking the hand of Bel.’ At the same time, moreover, 
there was the promise of continued contact with His ‘ brethren,’ 
for the word spoken to Mary Magdalene when she sought to 
hold Him by the feet, ‘“‘ Touch (handle) Me not, for I am not 
_ yet ascended to My Father,” was an implied assurance that, after 
the ascension, it would be possible for believers to lay hold on 
Christ in the full reality of faith and thereby maintain with th 
Father Himself completest communion. If, during the days of | 
- His flesh, it was possible to say of Christ, ““ As many as touched 


Him were made perfectly whole,” how much more so would this 
be after the exaltation to ‘ sit in the heavenly places.’ 

Thus we are brought inescapably to the further truth that the 
presence of the ascended Christ in the Church is the presence of 
the Divine Hand to heal and bless. Since the Church itself is the 
Body of Christ, the extension of the Incarnation, the functions 
of the Church are necessarily the functions of God as revealed in 
Christ. And, at the same time, they are the functions of a 
humanity redeemed for full fellowship with God. It is on this 
ground that we base our belief in the efficacy of Gods’ approach 
-to Humanity in the sacraments and institutions of the Church and 
in the like efficacy of Humanity’s approach to God. 

Let us take, for example, the functions of the Bishop as repre- 
sentative of the Church’s authority at its highest. What is the 
ground of our faith in the validity of Confirmation but the con- 
viction we have that behind the long succession of bishops, whose 
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hands have been laid in blessing upon the heads of the baptized, 
_ we feel veritably the hands of Christ, and indeed behind these the 
activity of God Himself, to renew and sanctify what He first of 
all created as the work of His hands? So again with Ordination. 
- When the Venerable Bede said of Theodore of Tarsus, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, “Is primus erat in Archepiscopis cui 
omnis Anglorum ecclesia manus dare consentiret,” was he not 
using almost precisely the language in which the Babylonian 
patesi were recognised as the divinely commissioned and divinely — 
- empowered instruments of deity? There have, of course, been 
many theories as to the precise means by which spiritual authority 
is conveyed to humanity through the Church, but surely there 
could be no Church at all if the reality of the gift thus trans- 
mitted were denied. A theory of ecclesiastical authority depend- 
ing only on tradition, or on some attempt to get ‘ Back to Jesus,’ 
would be but the idolatry of a ‘dead hand’ (such as we find 
employed in certain forms of witchcraft) rather than a recog- 
nition of the Church as the living instrument of omnipotence. _ 
Nor, of course, is the power of God in His Church exercised 
merely through a succession of duly consecrated bishops. God 
also functions through the priesthood of which the validity is 
assured us through that succession. The manual acts of the 
_ priest are no mere pieces of symbolic ritual. Because of what is 
_ behind them they are acts of power. The hand extended in the 
act of absolution is the outstretched hand of God. The hand 
raised in benediction is the continuance of that last gesture of 
the visible Christ when “ He lifted up His hands and blessed 
them” (Luke 24:50). The manual acts of the priest in the 
administration of Holy Baptism and the Eucharist are acts in 
which God and Man enter into the closest of relations, as friends — 
meet in the shaking of hands. Here God touches us, and here ~ 
we are able to declare: BS 
y 


Here faith can touch and handle things unseen. 


_ In all these matters the Christian has no excuse for stopping at 
the use of the Sabazios hand and talking of magic; we are led to 
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push back, beyond all such gropings after a truth, to realise that, 
even when men knew it not, the hand of God was extended 
through the clouds to lay hold upon us, and that now, in the light 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation, we may recognise in the hand 
of the priest the hand of God mighty to bind or loose, to guide us 
in time of doubt, to heal our infirmities, and to bless us with the 
blessing of heaven. 

So we pass on, once again, to find in the privileges of a Chris- 
tian laity a kind of priesthood based upon the same fundamental 
fact—a priesthood within the Church, carrying with it the respon- 
sibility for manifesting the hand of God to all the world. A 
popular and oft-quoted verse declares that 


God has no hands but our hands 


to do His work. The statement in itself is misleading and un- 
fortunate, separating our activity for God from the natural effect 
of the Incarnation. It is more correct to say that our hands are 
the hands of God. Ina significant passage of the Book of Acts 
(11:21) we are told of the early Christians, “‘ The hand of the 
Lord was with them,” and the like is true wherever Christian men 
and women are faithful to their duties and privileges within the 
Church. All our human activity, indeed, in so far as it is in the 
right direction, whether it be expressed in art, or literature, or 
the handicrafts, as well as in what may technically be called 
‘ religious work,’ is the activity of God. To paraphrase a line of 
Swinburne, it may often be true that God “ hears men’s hands 
before their lips.” 

It remains therefore for us, whether we be priests or laymen, 
to keep clean the hands for the work of our ministry, to seek no 
contact with men for the lifting of human burdens which has not 
back of it our constant touch, through Christ, with God, and to 
use all touch with God in the stretching forth of our hands, 
marked with the sign of the Cross, for the salvation of men. It 
is in the consciousness of all this that we may pray with the 


Psalmist : 
Prosper, Thou, the work of our hands upon us; 7 
O prosper, Thou, our handiwork. a 
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PRESENT-DAY SPIRITUAL HEALING IN BRITAIN 


By Heren T. Van Voast 
New York City 


Among the important monuments a visitor is shown on a tour 
of the cathedrals of England are the healing-shrines which dur- 
ing the Middle Ages were centers for those seeking health. Be- 
fore the shrine of St Hugh in Lincoln, the verger points out 
a veritable groove in the altar stone where thousands of pilgrims 
have knelt. Around the shrine of the Abbey Church of St 
Alban’s the monastic community grew. Canterbury has the 
shrine of the Archbishop St Thomas Becket, which was thronged 
with pilgrims for three centuries. However, in Chester Cathe- 
dral one may not only learn the history of the beautiful shrine 
of St Werburgh, but also purchase for twopence a pamphlet by 
the Dean called Faith to be Healed. In twelve succinct pages 
Dean Bennett points out how the mentality of the fourteenth 
century was affected by the relics of St Werburgh, and also shows 
how the present ministry of the Cathedral can assist those who 
come to the eternal gospel, sick in soul and body. This is only 
one of the many striking examples of the vogue of “ spiritual 
healing ” in England. 

The British quest for health and religion (or religious heal- 
ing, or psychology and religion) is so well known that in a few 
weeks of observation one can amass much information. Three 
large healing societies, with actual membership of 7,500, publish 
a good deal of literature and maintain conferences, retreats, and 
series of lectures. Among the colorful personalities in so-called 
healing circles is the Rev. John Maillard who attracts large crowds 
and a great deal of publicity at his “ Healing Church ” in Brigh- 
ton. There are ten or a dozen “ healing homes ”’ where, in vary- 
ing degrees, religion is applied to problems of illness and con- 
valescence. Furthermore, the healing ministry attracted atten- 
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tion and aroused interest at the Lambeth Conferences of 1910, 7 
1920, 1930, and at present a standing committee of leading 
clergymen and physicians advises the Archbishop of Canterbury | 
on the subject of spiritual healing. While all these instances of | 
vital concern are more or less within the bounds and sanction 
of the Established Church, there are also the usual and ubiquitous’ 
cults of healing, semi-pagan, semi-Christian, and known variously 
as Christian Science, New Thought, Yoga, etc. That the move- 
ment for spiritual healing is vital and growing in England seems — 
therefore certain. 

Who are the leaders? What are their goals? What prin- 
ciples and practices have the sundry interpretations of “ healing” 
-incommon? Wherein do they differ? Can the many problems 

presented by this movement in the fields of science and religion, — 
psychosomatic relationships, theology and Christology, religious 
ceremonial and churchmanship, be approached and answered with 
Bd degree of certainty? On what basis could one suppose that 
the American Church might benefit by the English experiments? * 

These are some of the questions which present themselves after 
-a month’s survey of the English problem. In the first place, 

what kind of British people talk of the values of spiritual healing, 

and what do they accomplish? 

The Guild of Health, whose patrons include seven bishops, 
whose president is the Bishop of Chelmsford, the chairman of 
_ whose Executive Committee is the Rev. Malcolm Spencer, a prom- 
- free-churchman, and whose Council includes such well- 
known clergymen as the late Canon Percy Dearmer, Canon 
-Grensted, the Rev. E. R. Micklem, and Miss Maude Royden, 
and such physicians as Dr William Brown, has an annual confer-— 
ence which in 1935 was held in July during four days at St 

Hilda’s College, Oxford. A representativee group from the 
Guild’s membership of 1,700 included a college professor and 


1 There are of course many American exponents of spiritual healing. They 
also parallel closely the lines of development in England. The English move- 
ment however has been publicized to a much greater extent, and it has more— 
meaning therefore for the average churchman. 
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army Officer, both retired, society women, housewives, young 
clergymen and business people to the number of one hundred. 
The program consisted of morning devotions (Holy Communion 
at 8:00 A.M., Meditation at 9:30), lectures and discussions on 
the basic relationship between religion and health, especially as 
revealed by the life and teachings of Jesus, Intercession Services, 
practical talks on “‘ religious help for common complaints ” which 
dealt with fears, worries and loneliness, and evening devotions. 
The chairman of the conference summarized the tenor of the 
four days as “ sanctified humor.”’ He said that we had laid 
hold on life and found it good and abundant; and that the pro- 
gram of morning devotion, education in thought and discussion 
at noonday, and devotion and healing again at evening, had caused 
morning and night to become as one day. 

Indeed, any observer, be he experienced or non-experienced 
in religious conferences, could find little to criticize in the plan- 
ning and thinking of this keen group of people interested in 
“healing.” It was stimulating to the mind, not dreary. (Dr 
William Brown’s opening address on “ Mental and Spiritual 
Healing’ was a basic scientific study equating “ mental” to 
“spiritual’’). It was alive to the differences in background 
(churchmanship, philosophy, and education) which were repre- 
sented, and the manner in which these differences were handled 
was an example of Christian unity. It was inspiring to the 
spirit, a medicine to the troubled soul, but not outraging to the 
scientific mind. An intellectual woman of keen insight and with 
a successful business background said she always went to the An- 
nual Conference because it gave her food for thought on the 
principles of healthful living which had saved her life and were 
saving her vitality in a strenuous career. A young girl in society 
wrote afterwards: “ Wasn’t Oxford fine? . . . There was some 
magnificent stuff and food for thought for many months. One 
could not be the same after it. It was an honour to be there. 
Everyone was so full of life.” A retired army officer and his 
wife were enthusiastic about the help they had received, especially 
at the closing service of healing, 
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A book published in 1934 by the Rev. H. W. Workman and | 


_of Christian Healing took part to describe their beliefs, their prin- _ 
ciples, and methods of work, and the results which they have been 
led to expect. In the preface written by the Bishop of Chelms- 
ford and Canon Robins it is said that the book is offered “ in the 
hope that it may show the Guild as a ‘ catholic’ body, admitting 
_ diversity of statement, but with a united front in its deliberate — 
_ belief in the will and power of God to heal the whole personality 
of man.” A careful study of the subject has brought the present 
leaders of the Guild to the conclusion that in dealing with healing 
practice the prime difficulty met is the fact that there are two 
different approaches to the subject—the scientific approach, 
“ which is mainly concerned with the immanence of God in man 
: and in nature, and is seeking to discover spiritual law by the same 
—_— it has applied so successfully to natural law’; and the 
more “ supernatural” approach which sees the “ evidence of the 
progressive self-revelation of a transcendent personal God, who 
- be limited in the future by laws deduced only from the 
past. . . . The Living Christ is more than spiritual law, just as 
God is more than the sum of His attributes.’ In further sub- 
stantiation of this latter view it is said that “ the spiritual method 
of healing is bound up with an experience of personal friendship 
with Jesus Christ, the results of which can never be wholly codi- 
fied.” * Some of the points of prime importance in the under- 
standing of spiritual healing in the authors’ estimation are: the 
fact that man is a total personality, that he can be understood as" 
a trichotomy of body, mind, and spirit,* that disease is not a_ 
part of God’s will for the world but is the result of imperfect 
of life which are man-made, that mental healing 


2 Malcolm Spencer and H. W. Workman: Spiritual Healing: A Critical Ap- 
preciation. London, Student Christian Movement Press, 1934. 126 pp. 

3 [bid., pp. 16 and 17. 

4 For a discussion of trichotomy versus dichotomy, vide infra, n. 18. 


the Rev. M itcoms 
. table discussions held under the auspices of the Guild of Health, 
in which representatives of at least ten different groups or schools 
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not spiritual healing, that the unconscious mind is important in 
all healing treatments, and that the person who is to heal “ spir- 
itually”” needs to have primarily a consciousness of God to be 
secured in whatever ways it is possible for that individual. 
Besides the Guild of Health, which seems to embody the most 


well-rounded and sound healing doctrines, there is the Guild of 
St Raphael, an exclusively Anglican society. This Guild aims 
| to “ unite in a fellowship of prayer, within the Catholic Church, 


} those who hold the faith that our Lord wills to work in and 
through His Church for the health of her members in spirit, 
mind, and body ; to promote the belief that God wills the conquest 
of disease, as well as sin, through the power of the Living Christ ; 
to guide the sick, and those who care for them, to Christ as the 
source of healing.”’* The methods emphasized are the prepara- 
tion of the sick for all the ministries of healing by teaching the 
need of repentance and faith; the Sacrament of Holy Unction 
and the rite of Laying-on-of-hands; the power of intercession, 
individual and corporate, the spiritual forces of Meditation and 
Silence—all of which can be brought to the aid of the Ministry 
of Healing. The Guild has 2,500 members, 400 of whom are 
priests. 

A unique feature of the Guild’s services to its members is the 
maintenance of a Hostel, situated on a quiet square in London, 
containing a chapel, reception and dining rooms, and provision 
for about 20 guests. Here may come persons who would other- 
wise be unable to secure the ministrations of a priest, and for 
whom peaceful and sympathetic surroundings are desirable for 
the better acceptance of spiritual healing. 

The Divine Healing Ministry, the third of the healing societies — 
in England, owes its existence to the leadership of the late James — 
- Moore Hickson. It has numerous affiliated “ Prayer Circles” 
_ which meet regularly for intercessions. Some of these are to be 
found in America, Egypt, India, East Africa, and New Zealand, 
as well as in the British Isles. The lines of work are primarily — 


5 From the Aims and Methods of the Guild of St. Raphael. 7 
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those of Mr Hickson. It will be remembered that Hickson, a 
Church of England layman, believed he possessed a “ gift of 
healing.” As people prayed, he touched them. He did not seek 
to explain his power, or their reactions. He trusted that God 
was still a healing force in the world and that he could be an 
agent in transmitting that force even as our Lord succeeded in 
doing nineteen centuries ago. It is impossible to judge exactly 
how many people come into contact with these theories, but it is 
noteworthy that the monthly magazine published by the Divine 
Healing Ministry, entitled The Healer, is to be found at every 
turn of the road on a “ healing pilgrimage ”—within the homes 
of individuals who are interested in the movement, on church 
reading-tables and on literature shelves at the headquarters of 
all the healing societies and homes of healing, as well as being 
heralded by the “ healing clergy.” 

These, then, are the three main healing guilds which influence 
the members of the Established Church—the Guild of Health 
which emphasizes the teaching of principles of health-giving re- 
ligion and wholesome religious experience; the Guild of St 
Raphael which attempts to vitalize spiritual healing through the 
administration of the sacraments and by priestly contacts with 
individuals; and the Divine Healing Ministry which makes use 
of healing “ gifts,” the therapeutics of prayer (especially inter- 
cessory prayer), and faith in a Bible-centered and evangelical 
religion. 

But besides Guilds, there are places, almost indeed “ holy 
places,” of healing. There is that centre which has been called 
the English Lourdes, Brede in Sussex, to which people come 
from miles around to the annual May Week of Healing in the 
parish church. The rector of the parish (who has recently died) 
became interested in the healing powers of the Spirit while a mis- 
sionary in Africa—and conducted his simple week of healing 
on the basis that “ our Lord’s presence is very real to us. As 
someone said this year (after the Week of Healing), ‘if our 
Lord had opened the school-room door on the last morning there, 
no one would have been surprised!’ ”’ This week of healing was 
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first of all a retreat, and although it has now ceased to be held, 
it is still a tradition and in a sense typifies what seems best in all 
healing movements—namely emphasis on a happy, healthy rela- 
tionship to the continual “ Presence” about us; and the use of. 
that Presence whenever and wherever we may find it for facing 
a life hopefully and with faith. It is then that “ healings ” happen. 
The Home of St Francis near Brighton is a “ place to keep 

« 


7 tryst with God—this is the spirit of the house” (from the Pros-— 


q 

pectus). It is indeed an interesting reminder of the life of the 

saint for whom it is named. It is managed by a Sister (Angli- 
can) who might have spoken intimately with Brother Juniper and 
i Brother Wolf and who calls her guest-patients by these and other. 
Franciscan names. The guests are convalescents or ailing, or 
} simply “those who may feel constrained by the love of Jesus” 
to withdraw for a time from the ways of ordinary life,” and 
are all participants in the regular routine of the house—kitchen, — 
_ kitchen-garden, and light housework. Other than the bi-weekly — 
_ celebration of the Holy Communion, no spiritual treatment is’ 
_ given except as quiet talks with the Sister-in-Charge, or as con-_ 
_ ferences with the “ Padre” who comes frequently in his capacity — 
asa warden. Incidentally the Padre is a charming gentleman, 
, courtly, scholarly, and possessed of much practical wisdom. He 
| believes in spiritual healing as it takes place through some as-yet- 


undetermined channel, perhaps understood by science and perhaps | 
_ not understood by science. An individual must be prepared per- 
-sonally and spiritually for some change in his total consciousness 
before any healing can occur. 
There are several similar ‘‘ Homes of Healing” where stress 
is also laid upon freedom from the complicating activities of the 
_ struggling world, and upon concentration of the patient’s atten-— 
Bonn on the potentialities of healing through the mind or psyche. _ 
_ There is at least one such home where the ministrations of medi- 
han are practically denied the patient as useless. On the other 


hand, there are also projects which aim to cooperate with the 
medical profession, but with which most reputable physicians 
would not wish to be associated. There is another home where 
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distinctly “‘ psychic’ * means are employed. In this home the 


House Mother is endeavoring to establish a tradition of accepting 
as inmates only those people who would be able to repay spir- 
itually for what they received physically. An endowment would — 
make possible such an arrangement. There are also several in- 
dividuals whose homes are occasionally used for retreats and 
days of meditation, where the emphasis is placed on spiritual — 
healing, through meditational practices. 

One of the most interesting of these is the Community of 
Christian Contemplatives in Dorset, founded to “ provide inter- 
denominational, non-sectarian and international centers where 
Christians of every sect can live in fellowship of spirit for short 
or long periods to learn the contemplative life as active ministry 
to the Glory of God and the good of all men” (from the Pros- 
pectus). All promise to abide by a definite rule of life in three 
grades (Members, Candidates, and Associates) and all wear a 
community habit of white homespun linen. There is a certain 
amount of community work each day, consisting of spinning, gar- 
dening, etc. The order or rule for each day is as follows (be- 
ginning at 6 A.M.) : Prayer Book office of Prime, Contemplative 
Bible Study, Breakfast, Psalm-Dedication-Prayers-Silence-Bene- 
diction (15 minutes), House and Food Preparation or other 
service (3 hours), Lunch, Rest, Gardening or walk, Weaving or 
letters, etc., Psalm-Prayers-Healing Ministry-Benediction (15 
minutes), Gardening or walk, Contemplative Bible Study (45 
minutes), Psalm-Prayers-Bible-reading-Silence-Benediction, Sup- 
per, Spinning or sewing or reading, etc., Prayer Book office of 
Compline. There are special training-classes for teachers and 
healers twice a week. It is obvious that this group is teaching 
more than simply the practice of spiritual healing, as its aim 
covers not only the growth of a personal religion but also a pro- 
gram of social welfare and community development. The move- 
ment seems to have a certain kinship with the type of living es- 
tablished in an Indian ashram, though it is essentially Christian 
in outlook. 


6 “ Psychic” here is understood in terms of the accepted usage when speaking 
of mediumistic activities, 
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The healing societies and the homes of healing compose but 
two-thirds of the total panorama presented by the English heal- 
ing movement. The other third might be said to consist of por- 
traits—certain living figures which vitalize the movement. There 
are first the pioneers who laid the foundations, intellectual and 
spiritual, for the knowledge of spiritual healing. Among these 
are Canon Harold Anson, Master of the Temple in Fleet Street, 
London, who, though not now definitely connected with the 
work, is still responsible for a great deal of the intellectual back- 
ground.” Canon Percy Dearmer of Westminster Abbey was 
also a pioneer through his book Body and Soul.’ Other prom- 
inent churchmen who have added their authority and influence 
both by writing and by participating are Dean Bennett of Chester 
Cathedral,® Provost O’Flaherty of the Cathedral of Cumbrae, 
Scotland,*® and Dr George S. Marr, a minister of the Church of 
Scotland.” 

Even portraits may be classified, and there are others of whom 
account must be taken. There is a growing group in England 
who tend to emphasize the close relationship between psycho- 
logical approach to an individual and the spiritual or religious 
approach. These are clergymen who have had some training 
in psychology, and who feel that they can aid their parishioners 
best through helping them analyze their problems against a re- 
ligious or spiritual background.” Such “ treatments ” of course 
border on pseudo-psychotherapy, and the dangers of these meth- 

7Anson, Harold: Spiritual Healing. (Out of print.) Prayer as Under- 
standing. Guild of Health. Pamphlet. Prayer and Bodily Health. Guild of 
Health. Pamphlet. 

8 Dearmer, Percy: Body and Soul. (Out of print.) 

® Bennett, F. S. M.: A Soul in the Making or Psycho-synthesis. London, 


Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 1927. 116 pp. 

10 Q’Flaherty, Claude: Health and Religion. London, The Faith Press, 1923. 
100 pp. 

11 Marr, George S.: Christianity and the Cure of Disease. London, Allenson, 
178 pp. 

12 Such a viewpoint is stated by Leslie D. Weatherhead in his book: Psy- 
chology in the Service of the Soul. New York, Macmillan, 1930. 215 pp. Cf. 
also Carter, Frank C.: Psychology and Sacraments. Milwaukee, Morehouse, 


1934. 140 pp. 
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_ods are becoming more apparent than the advantages.** Clergy- 
men who feel themselves fitted to give such treatments range all 
the way from those who have actually had an adequate medico- _ 
psychological training to those who have simply tasted of the 
good fruits of psychology through a personal analysis or a year’s 
study. 

Finally, among these living portraits are the “ healers.” Some 
might disclaim the use of the term, but for all that it is as good — 
a word as any to indicate those who through their touch, their 
prayers, their ministration of the sacraments, their meditations, 
their “ gifts,” their psychic powers, are able to bring health where 
before there was sickness. That such people really exist, that 
they for the most part look and act like ordinary human beings, © 
and that they often are able to accomplish the recreation of whole- 
ness in an individual when all other means have failed—are facts 
often doubted by those of us called “enlightened.” Yet all of 
us do well, sceptic at:d philosopher, believer and unbeliever, to 
listen occasionally to the testimonies of those who heal and those 
who are healed, with as much objectivity as we are able to sum- 
mon. The Rev. John Maillard, a healer with a large following 
throughout the south of England, with a church maintained _ 
solely for healing services at Brighton, appointed by the Bishop 
of Chichester as a special representative for healing, the leader 
of the “ House of Prayer” in London, and at present organizer - 
of a home for spiritual treatment of mental sufferers at Milton 
Abbey, Dorset, has recorded thanksgivings from the following, 
who were healed after a service at Charlton Church, Dover. 

“A young girl, aged 16, who had been unable to attend and was ministered 
to by proxy—her trouble was heart, very serious—she had been in bed twelve 
weeks. From that afternoon in Charlton Church she began to mend and is _ 
now up, dressed and walking again. Another: A Farmer—symptoms of tuber- 
culosis and heart disease—he also received absent treatment on the same after- 


noon. He is up, able to get about his farm and X-ray pictures show that the 
trouble is gone. Another man—weak after diphtheria—now strong and well. 


13 This is discussed much more fully in H. Flanders Dunbar: A New Op- 
portunity in Theological Education. A description of the policy and program 
of the Council for the Clinical Training of Theological Students, Inc. Pam- 


phlet, 19 pp. 
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Two little girls who were brought to the Service of Healing—now radiant 
with health.” 14 


These are the words of a highly cultured woman who heals 
through Meditation : 


“By spiritual healing let us mean the healing of our whole human conscious- 
ness, not merely its outer form, the body, by such means as make us aware of 
Spirit... . The healer by Meditation is not the possessor of special gifts; his 
power to heal is in no way peculiar to him; the same power is in us, but he 
has developed the ability to realize Divine Presence by patient practice and by 
living a life of Faith. . . . The chief difference between him and his patient is 
that the healer is drawing his feeling from the Most High, whereas the patient 
is accepting his from his physical condition. . . . In the actual ‘healing treat- 
ment’ little or no instruction is given. .. . He makes no attempt to transfer 
refinite thoughts, or to exert any sort of personal influence. What he does is 
to realize within himself that Power of Love and Wisdom always with him, 
which he knows to be also with the patient, and which needs to be recognized 
in order that it may pervade the consciousness and become active throughout it. 
To the degree that he recognizes the Presence of Wisdom and Goodness and 
Power he awakens in the other some like recognition. At times this recog- 
nition is so vital that it leads to an immediate cure; at times only to a lessening 
of pain and gradual improvement.” 25 


Whatever may be thought or said of Exorcism, there is a well- 
known case treated by one of the clergymen connected with the 
Guild of Health, which may be mentioned. A woman was suf- 
fering from the fear of cancer. Although her doctors told her 
that she probably did not have it, she developed symptoms which 
at least suggested a cancerous condition. She grew weaker and 
weaker. The clergyman called in used the following method: 


“... to go into a communion of rapt silence and there to form as clear a 
vision as possible of the child of God underlying the patient and his problem; 
then for the helper to realize this child of God as being filled with and sus- 
tained by the very life of God, which is a direct connecting link between us 
all; then for him to offer himself to Our Lord as an instrument through which 
He may see fit to bring deliverance to the sufferer, and then to use the following 
words clearly three times over—‘In the Holy Name of Jesus, depart thou evil 
spirit and leave this child of God alone,’ or—‘In the Holy Name of Jesus, be 
thou dried up by the roots and perish, thou evil growth.’ ” 1° 


14 Thanksgivings. The Healing Church, Vol. 6, July 19, 1935, p. 10. 
15 Dunlop, M. V.: An Introduction to Meditation. London, The Guild of 


Health, 1929, pp. 54-55. : 
16 Spencer and Workman, op. cit., pp. 72 and 73. 
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The woman, who was suffering either from the fear of cancer 
or from the disease itself, was cured and made well. 

There are also the cases of healers who are possessed of special 
“ gifts.” One such is a young man who is connected with a 
prominent London church. He disclaims all interest in religion 
and denies its usefulness in his work, but he has found himself 
able to heal through the touch of his hands. The cases of those 
who treat through mediums or by virtue of “ psychic” forces 
fall also in this category. 

Enough facts have perhaps been presented to make the curious 
ask at last, “‘ What of it?” As was suggested initially, the prob- 
lems presented by this “ quackery,” these “ realities,’ these “ signs 
and wonders,” these “ manifestations of the Spirit” (call them 
what you will) are as legion as the Gadarene demons themselves, 
And sometimes in the sembiance of demons these problems seem 
to haunt us. And yet surely it cannot be that twentieth century 
medical science has not learned to cast out demons! What intel- 
ligent person would seek a “healer” before he would seek a 
physician, a surgeon, a psychiatrist? Or indeed, to proceed to 
problems more theological, how can it be that this earth’s “ ebb- 
less tide of woe”’ can suddenly and miraculously be stemmed in 
certain specific instances and not in others by the intervention 
of an impartial but living God? Is it true to the spirit of the 
gospels to say that “ you are not going to a healer, you are going 
to Christ himself . . . not depending upon any possession of 
worthiness in yourself, but upon the Passion of Our Lord... 
daring to use His Name because He has reclaimed you ” ? ** 

In the first place we are dealing with problems in the realm 
of science and religion. To be more exact, we are facing the 
impingement of psychology upon our theological concepts. And 
rightly enough it is science which throws an illuminating ray into 
our theological indefiniteness with its increasing study and em- 
phasis on psychosomatic relationships. It is not necessary at this 
point to mention at length that Hippocrates emphasized the neces- 


17 Cobb, E. Howard: Christ Healing. London, Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 
1933, P. OI. 
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sity of a knowledge of the whole of things, or that modern medi- 
cine through experiments such as those carried on by Coghill 
increasingly realizes the meaning of “ the total pattern ” of human 
existence. The logical sequence of this concept is the fact that 
the mind or psyche or spirit ** can and does influence the body 
to a great degree. Forty years ago Bernheim of the famous 
Nancy school of suggestion was demonstrating that the mind 
could produce, and cause to disappear, skin blisters (under hyp- 
notic influence). And the definite medical knowledge of the in- 
fluence of emotions on bodily changes has grown apace until we 
now have evidence from over 2,000 medical writers in the last 
twenty-three years that the relationship between body and mind 
is not only thoroughly established scientifically, but extends to 
every organ and organ-system of the human individual.*® 

It is therefore psychiatry, the dynamic arm of psychology, with 
its increasing emphasis on psychosomatic relationships, to which 
we owe our knowledge of the mind as it influences the body. 
Religion in a sense is obligated to this arm of science as it is ob- 
ligated to the science of social relationships and reform, to the 
fine arts—music, poetry and painting—to pure philosophy and 
physics, as they all help to interpret man and the universe, as they 
all help to interpret God to man. But what of God? If science 
is succeeding in the mind-body problem, surely God need have 
no immediate relation to the solution of this scientific research, 
any more than the fact of God usually enters into the solution of 
sociological problems, artistic creations, or discussion of the na- 
ture of the physical universe. 

18 There seems to be no reason even in the interest of a spiritual religion, to 
postulate man as a trichotomy—body, mind, and soul (or spirit). Man as a 
dichotomy—body and spirit (or psyche)—is recognized by science. To all 
intents and purposes this psyche of man is the non-physical element of his ex- 
istence. As such the psyche may be conceived as the thinking, directing and 
controlling part. It seems possible to include within this concept of psyche 
what ordinarily is loosely called “soul,” as well as what is customarily called 
“ mind.” 

19 Cf. Dunbar, H. Flanders: Emotions and Bodily Changes. A Survey of 


Literature on Psychosomatic Interrelationships, 1910-1933. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935. 595 pp. 
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It is obvious that in the diverse forms of spiritual healing vari- 
: ous roles are assigned to God. There is first the extremely trans- 
cendental concept that postulates a deity who outside the ordinary | 
bounds of natural or human law can influence the tides of human — 
te in some mysterious, nay miraculous, manner. There is sec- 
Bee the concept of God as Spirit, which responds to spirit in 
-man—both man and God participating in the same essential sub- 
_ stance. Thirdly, there is the theory of psychic forces and 
demonic powers which may have possession for a time of human — 
individuals, such forces having certain undefined relationships to 
God conceived in either of the fashions just mentioned. Finally, 
there is the theory of God as that perfect principle which mani- 
fests itself always and everywhere as truth and wisdom, beauty 
and life. This of course is a doctrine of immanence and philo- 
- sophically could bear many elaborations. 

Another aspect of the problem of God’s relation to healing is 
the question of the intermediary resources used. It has been 
noted that to some healers, the position of Jesus as the living ever- 
present Christ is all-important, since He mediates God’s love and 
healing qualities. To others this “transcendent risen Christ ” 
is not as important as the immediate perception of spiritual power | 
—love, wisdom, faith, peace. To certain others, this influx of 
power is understood in terms of spirit or “ psychic ” forces, where 
the acquisition of a trance-like state is necessary. Some feel the 
need of religious ceremonies, sacraments, penances, periods of 
preparation, and the like, while others can experience the healing 
God in any setting, however simple. It would seem thus that 
the mediatory paraphernalia of religious or spiritual healing de- 
pend on the theology, the training in churchmanship, and the vari- 
ous devotional customs which are known throughout the religious 
world and to which an individual commits himself as inclination 

and heredity direct. 

That science is continually revealing to man those things which 
in days gone by were considered miracles but are now considered 
commonplace, is a statement almost too obvious to need repetition. 
It is becoming obvious also to most of us that science can explain - 
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and illuminate in garish light those holy moments of saints and 
prophets when they gave sight to the blind, power to the lame, 
hearing to the deaf and life to the dead. Furthermore our un- 
willing ears are being forced to listen more and more to scien- 
tific interpretations of our cherished forms of religious cere- 
monial. Even the phrases and glamour of our prayers are being 
considered suitable experimental material in the refining fire of 
our culture. And the fact of God is so often denied that argu- 
ment has long since ceased to be a useful method of dealing 
with the subject. These things we realize. 

Is it possible that we have become so enmeshed in our scien- 
tific musings that this movement for spiritual healing will seem 


but 


“a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing ” ? 2° 
Either life and God are idiot’s tales, or they are not. If there 


is purpose and meaning in life, then there may be—indeed some 
say there must be—God. If there is God, then in spite of the 
recognition of our personal and cultural imperfections, there can 
be a religion which reaches out toward perfection, toward God. 
And if it is granted that to reach out toward harmony is a legit- 
imate human quest, then it must also be granted that humans in 
their finiteness need certain props, certain cultic aids in their 
search. These props and aids will differ—the last word can never 
be spoken on the validity of the “ religions.” A movement such 
as spiritual healing with all its emphasis on the paraphernalia of 
the “ religions,” and which are found to be expedient in mediating 
the essence of religion, does not make the day seem nearer when, 
according to John Dewey, there will be no “ religions ” but only a 
“common faith.” ** It is possible that with a clarification of 
our attitudes regarding cultic practices, symbolisms, the creations 
of atmospheres, and so on, much can be done to purify them and 


20 Macbeth, Act V, Scene 5. 
21 Dewey, John: A Common Faith. New Haven, Yale University Press, 


1934. 87 pp. 
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utilize them to the best possible advantage. This is a problem 
which is beginning to be approached by scientifically minded 
prophets and priests. 

If, then, God and the worship of God are not idiot’s tales full 
of sound and fury, what of the phrase, “ For of the Most High 
cometh healing”? This is engraved over one of the doors of 
the Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center in New York City. 
It is probably true in many instances that spiritual healers are 
dealing with physical and mental forces that they know not of. 
It is probably true that they are often denying a child of God 
healing forces of the Most High, when they encourage criticism 
of the medical and psychological sciences which are certainly 
legitimate ways of dealing with God’s universe. However, it 
is also strongly probable that the creation and maintenance of 
an attitude of the human psyche toward health and God is the 
centrally important element in all healings. Science may then 
explain it. Religion may then sanctify it. The Hebrew poet 
to whom is attributed the phrase, “ For of the Most High cometh 
healing,” *? thought in terms of simple herbs and a wonder- 
working deity. The physicians who pass through the doors of 
their medical center justly regard this ancient word in terms of 
the twentieth century knowledge which is day by day being re- 
vealed to them. Yet it is still possible, granted the existence and 
worship of God in whatever form seems acceptable to diverse 
individuals, and granted also the interpretation of science, that 
we must accept the testimony of those who say: “ These things 
we know. ‘Of the Most High cometh healing.’ ”’ 


22 The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, Chapter 38, verse 2. 


By the late T. W. VALENTINE 


City High School, Hendersonville, N. 


(Died March 5, 1937) 


The Communion office of the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Anglican Churches provides a Collect, Epistle and Gospel for 
every Sunday and other important day of the Christian year. A 
Collect * is a special kind of short prayer; it is particularly asso- 
ciated with the Communion office, where it developed, but, in 
both Anglican and Roman service books, it has overflowed into 
the daily and occasional offices. Many of the Collects in the 
Anglican Prayer books are translations of Latin originals; many 
more are original compositions in English from the sixteenth 
century to the twentieth; but they all show a marked similarity 
of literary style. This style, which they share with the rest of 
the Prayer Book and with the great sixteenth century translations 
of the Bible into English, seems to have developed in England 
in the first half of the sixteenth century and is the noblest prose 
style which our language has achieved. 

But the Collects, taken as a whole, show another similarity. 
Whether Anglican or Roman, whether Latin originals or English | 
translations of Latin, or English originals, they show for the | 
most part a similarity of literary type. This type antedates Eng- — 
lish literature; it seems to have been impressed on the Collects 
in the first half of the fifth century, and it may easily have been — 
based on pre-Christian forms. 


1 Collect (collectio or collecta, a gathering), a prayer by the bishop or presby- 
ter in which the things which the congregation had (or should have) prayed 
for are gathered into one brief prayer, which is thus the swmma of the petitions — 
appropriate to the occasion (summa being used in the sense in which Vergil 
used it in Aeneid 4. 237). 
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This type is characterized by dignity, brevity and rigorous 
‘Seaglichty. The scheme most commonly found is as follows: 
(a) The address; (2) a relative clause or its equivalent ;* (3) a 
brief petition; (4) the Christian clausula (“through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord,” or an equivalent phrase). A perfect example 
will be found in the Collect for Independence Day, which is one 
of the most recent of all, having been written for the American 
revision of 1928.° It is as follows: 


(1) O Eternal God, (2) through whose mighty power our fathers won their 
liberties of old; (3) Grant, we beseech thee, that we and all the people of this 
land may have grace to maintain these liberties in righteousness and peace; 
(4) through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Professor F. C. Burkitt* has pointed out that what is par- 
ticularly notable about this type of prayer is its classical form. 
In pre-Christian models there could not, of course, be anything 
corresponding to (4); but the other three parts of the scheme 
are frequently found. Professor Burkitt quotes what he calls 


“a still familiar parallel ” from Horace. a 


igs (1) Alme Sol, (2) curru nitido diem qui 

promis et celas aliusque et idem 

nasceris, (3) possis nihil Urbe Roma 
visere maius.5 


2 The equivalent might be a subordinate clause introduced by a conjunction, 
or, occasionally, an appositive phrase. 

8] have chosen it deliberately, because it is so recent, thus showing that the 
ancient form still persists. 

4 Christian Worship, page 56 (Cambridge University Press, 1930). This is 
Part 2 of Volume 3 of a series entitled The Christian Religion, Its Origin and 
Progress, under the general editorship of Professor J. F. Bethune-Baker. 

5 With this may be compared the opening stanza of the (probably) ninth 
century hymn: 


Christe, sanctorum decus angelorum, 
aa humani generis et auctor, 


nobis aeternum tribue benigne 
scandere caelum. 


Also, the opening stanza of one of Gregory’s hymns: 


Rex Christe, factor omnium, 
Redemptor et credentium, 
placare votis supplicum 

Te laudibus colentium. 
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He adds: “ This is from Horace’s solemn Carmen Saeculare, 
but the invocations of Venus (Odes, 1. 30) and of Fortune 
(1. 35) have much the same structure. . . . It seems likely 

that the characteristic form of the Collect is due to Pope Leo the 
Great (d. 461); the noble and dignified style which he did so 
much to impress upon Christian forms of prayer was a great and 
J lasting curb to the exuberance of Gothic taste.” 

Additional examples from Horace might have been cited; 3.11 
and 3.19 are closer parallels than 1.35. Also, two parallels from 
the Aeneid suggest themselves (1.731-733 and 6.264-267). But 
the closing sentence of the passage which I have quoted from — 
Professor Burkitt is especially significant. To afford “a great 
and lasting curb to the exuberance of Gothic taste ”—this reminds — 
us of two famous passages from the Aeneid in which Nip’ 
foretold the destiny of Imperial Rome (mores ponet, 1.264 and 
imponere morem, 6.852). 
Seldom, in the period of recorded history, has civilization faced - 

a graver crisis than in the fifth century of our era. As —— 
had foreseen, it was the “ manifest destiny ” of Rome to be the 
great stabilizing force (7é xaréyov is St Paul’s graphic term °). 
For a long time Rome had performed that duty; but now it was 
powerless ; the imperial city could no longer stabilize the world; it 
could not even defend itself. Flimsy little emperors, armies 
_which could not hope for victory except by flickering alliances: 
_ with some of their enemies—non tali auxilio nec defensoribus 
tstis tempus eget. In Leo’s own boyhood Rome had been occu-. 

_ pied and pillaged by the Goths. That it later escaped a similar 
fate at the hands of the Huns was due not to its emperor or 
armies but to the personal influence of Leo himself and his pres- 
Pg as bishop of Rome. The only institution left standing amid 

the ruins of an ancient civilization was the Christian Church; 
—&y use a vivid expression from the ancient Hebrew Scriptures, 


= 


“the fountains of the great deep were broken up”; and if the © 
bewildered world were to look for stability anywhere, it must — 
look for it in the bishop of Rome, in his double capacity of un-— 


62 Thessalonians 2: 6. 
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disputed head of western Christianity and the Inheritor of the 

Roman tradition and the Roman task. The first thing the 

Church had to do was to tame the barbarians. It is interesting 

to note that, in the performance of this task, the Church made 

use of the strongest weapon in the armory of its former perse- 
cutor but present helpless protegee, Imperial Rome; and that 
weapon was the old Roman gravitas. 

_ Professor Burkitt has pointed out that amid the general tend- 
encies “ towards change, to new forms of worship, to new doc- 
trines and new superstitions, acceptable to the half-trained and 
enthusiastic temperament of the ‘Gothic’ invaders, the strictly 
Roman tendency towards directness, simplicity and dignity was 
upheld by Leo and Gregory and their successors.” * In this con- 
nection it may not be amiss to say a few words about Latin 

_ hymns, pre-Carlovingian and medieval. The number of these 
hymns is enormous, and they naturally cover a wide range of 
merit. But of the best of them three things may be said. They 

a constitute a really great literature which will amply repay careful 

study. They exemplify the conservative tradition of “ direct- 

ness, simplicity, dignity.” And they are still a living force; 
many of them are actually being sung, in translations, in Christian 
churches today.*® 

: _ In the earlier hymns we find classical metrical forms, with ob- 

servance of quantity and elision, but these forms gave way, 

_ gradually though irregularly, to accentual verse with hiatus. 

The surprising thing is not that the classical forms were super- 

_ seded but that they persisted as long as they did.®° The dactylic 

hexameter and the elegiac couplet occur infrequently; but a fine 

example of the last named is Theodulph’s great ninth century 

_ hymn, Gloria, laus et honor, an English translation of which is 

still sung on Palm Sunday. The Sapphic strophe was effectively 

* Christian Worship, page 39. 
8In the latest edition of the Episcopal Hymnal (1916), sixty-seven hymns, 
out of a total of 561, are translations of Latin hymns. Lutheran, Methodist and 

Baptist hymnals, among others, also contain many. 

®I am, of course, disregarding the revival of classical forms in the eighteenth 


century, because this was a revival and not a survival. 
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used by various writers in various centuries; still familiar ex- 
amples are Ecce iam noctis and Nocte surgentes (Gregory, sixth 
century), Ut queant laxis (Paul the deacon, eighth century), and | 
Christe, sanctorum (author uncertain, but probably ninth cen- 
tury). One of the most popular metrical forms was the iambic — 
dimeter (with strict observance of quantity and elision). Among 
the many writers who used this form may be mentioned Hilary 
of Poictiers and Ambrose (fourth century), Gregory (sixth cen- 
tury), Bede (eighth century )and Fulbert of Chartres (11th cen- 
tury). The two great iambic hymns of the 12th century (Jesu 
dulcis memoria and Veni, veni, Emmanuel) are accentual, with 
frequent hiatus. An effective trochaic meter (trochaic dimeter, 
in stanzas, even numbered lines catalectic) was used by Pru- 
dentius (fourth century) and Fortunatus (sixth century); but 
it very soon became accentual, with hiatus. 
It is remarkable that the quantitative forms held out as long 
as they did. But the one essential fact to be remembered in re- 
-— to this long period of transition is that the change from quan- 
tity to accent, though it was a departure from the strict classical 
form, was not necessarily a departure from the classical tradition. 
The classical tendency to “ directness, simplicity, dignity ’”’ mani- _ 
fests itself in the later forms as clearly as in the earlier. Many 
of the later hymns are not merely verse, they are poetry; they 
are not merely poetry, they are great poetry. The Dies Irae of 
Thomas of Celano (13th century) is sublime in its appalling 
directness and simplicity. Its appeal is shown by the fact that 
more than one hundred and fifty metrical translations have been 
made into English and ninety or more into German. Many 
other hymns also have made a strong appeal to our own times, 
different as these times are from those in which the hymns were 
written. More than thirty English versions of the Stabat mater 
dolorosa are known; forty versions of the Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
and more than fifty of the Veni, Creator Spiritus. The “ noble 
and dignified style” (Burkitt) which characterizes these hymns 
is the Roman gravitas, raised to greater excellence by the great- 
ness of the subject treated. ~ —— 
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T. W. VALENTINE 


The Christian Church, by its essential missionary character, 
is under an inner compulsion to bring into its fold large masses 
of undisciplined folk, and to take them in faster than it can as- 
similate them. This imposes upon it the imperative duty of 
using every means to discipline them by bringing their untrained 
effervescence under control. One obvious means of achieving 
this necessary result is to expose them to the constant impact of 
noble, dignified and restrained forms of worship. The labors 
of Leo, Gregory and the Englishman Alcuin did this for Western 
Europe, as far as forms of prayer were concerned; and they did 
it in part by perpetuating the ancient Roman tradition. I am 
suggesting further that the great Latin hymns served a similar 
purpose in regard to forms of praise, and did it in the same way. 

The curb thus provided did not, could not, last forever; but 
it did last long enough to help to carry Western Europe through 
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The History of Primitive Christianity. By Johannes Weiss. Completed after — 
the author’s death by Rudolf Knopf. Translated by four friends and edited | i. 
by F. C. Grant. Two volumes. New York: Wilson-Erickson, 1937, pp. xii 
+ 445; 384. $10.00. 


It must have been a labour of love to render this book into English. Scholars _ 
who have worked with it know how distinctive and permanently valuable a_ 
contribution was made by Professor Weiss to the better appreciation of the 
early Church, when he wrote the bulk of this treatise. It should have been 
brought within reach of English readers long ago. Now that the enterprise of — 
editor and publishers has done this service, there ought to be a public suf- 

ficiently wide and grateful to receive the boon. One often is perplexed at the © 

German books chosen for translation, but even more at those which are non-— 

elect. Why were Rothe’s Dogmatik and Herrmann’s Ethik never put into — 
English? Why did only the slight Christ the Beginning of Dogma and the 
rich, suggestive discussion of Paul and Jesus by Johannes Weiss himself acquire _ 

an English dress? These are among the mysteries of iniquity (in its unmoral | 
sense)! However, here is the Urchristenthum at last. Those who are ad-_ 
dressing themselves to the serious study of the subject are to be congratulated _ 
Ba having this really indispensable survey put into their hands in an adequate 


English version enriched even with occasional notes by Dr Grant which bring 
the critical references up to date. 

Like any first class book, it does not go out of date itself. Though over © 
‘twenty years have passed since it was published, it retains its value for masterly, — —— 
balanced insight into the problems of investigation. Weiss had judgment and 
religious sympathy as well as learning. His book marks an advance upon the <r 
Ritschlian approach to the New Testament, and also a quite astonishing antici- - 
pation of several lines which have been opened up, since he wrote, upon the id 
personality and significance of the apostle Paul. As Dr Grant hints, one ob- — 
jection taken to the argument of the book is its apparently exclusive interest in 
the apostle Paul. But Weiss intended to write a companion volume, and even 
in the pages of the present one there are signs that he realised the truth that 
Peter’s personality and mission must have been more influential than the con- 
temporary records suggest. If one only knew what went on at the church of 
Antioch between 45 and 55, as we know a little about the church at Corinth 
between 50 and 90, how much clearer our perception of the apostolic age would | 
be. Lietzmann perhaps exaggerates the case when he detects allusions to Peter 
or to Peter’s party in First Corinthians, but he represents a line of historical 
judgment which was beginning to be cautiously marked out when Weiss wrote. 
In the light of recent research, a passage like that in vol. i, p. 384 is quite 
prophetic. Speaking of the Acts of the Apostles, he remarks that in this 
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sketch “the two apostles are to be considered not as individuals but rather as 
representatives of principles; they are the typical examples of Christianity as 
the author understood it. The great historical fact which must be vindicated, 
namely that Christianity had come forth as an independent religion from the 
shadow of Judaism and had taken its stand beside it with an equal claim to 
justice and proiection, had to be defended on two fronts: against hostile Judaism 
and against doubting Rome .. . Christianity, equally represented by both Peter 
and Paul, is nothing else than Judaism fulfilled.” If one reads this book indeed 
and then Canon Streeter’s article in the latest volume of the Cambridge Ancient 
History, it becomes evident that Weiss was adumbrating a number of the posi- 
tions which criticism today is able to occupy. 

At the top of p. 659 a slight correction should be made, in the sentence, “ The 
Acts of the Apostles perhaps also ought to be considered a product of the 
Egyptian Church.” For ‘Acts’ read ‘ Teaching’; it is the Didaché to which 
Weiss is referring. 

James Morratrt. 


The Eternal Word in the Modern World. By Burton Scott Easton and Howard 
Chandler Robbins. New York: Scribners, 1937, pp. xiv + 321. $2.50. 


It is rather remarkable that a ‘liturgical’ Church has not produced a book 
on just this plan before; but equally fortunate for the present generation that 
its accomplishment has been reserved for the fulness of present knowledge, and 
the outstanding gifts of these eminent authors. 

The material was worked out uniquely in the ‘laboratory’ of the Seminary 
classrooms. “For several years,” the Introduction states, “the authors have 
given a course in expository preaching, open to graduate students and seniors in 
the General Theological Seminary. In this class the professor of Literature 
and Interpretation of the New Testament [Dr Easton] has provided the exegesis 
of the Gospel or Epistle selected for study, the students have made sermon 
outlines on the basis of this critical exegesis, and the professor of Pastoral 
Theology [Dr Robbins] has then criticised the proposed sermon, having in 
view especially the application of the theme to the needs and problems of the 
present time. After this preparation the students have often written out their 
sermons in full and preached them in the churches to which they minister.” 

A carefully sifted collection of the most vital and valuable points developed 
in this process is offered in this book. The standpoint of the authors professes 
full allegiance to the Nicene Christology without ‘fundamentalism,’ and free 
use of every modern aid to scriptural exegesis without ‘modernism.’ They 
present their contribution to the goal of a “teaching ministry,” which shall 
“help to bridge the wide and perilous gulf which today separates clergymen 
trained in modern knowledge of the literature and interpretation of the Christian 
Scriptures from laymen who have not received this training.” 

Part I is a brief and lucid conspectus of the latest conclusions as to the de- 
velopment of the Christian Year. This subject until recently has been very 
obscure, from the lack of external evidence; but much light has been shed upon 
it by the internal criticism and classification of the formidable number of medie- 
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val lectionaries—a task as complicated in its field as the organization of the ~ 
families of MSS of Holy Scripture. This study has been Bishop Frere’s avo- 
cation over a period of forty years (Studies in Early Roman Liturgy, 3 vols., 
Alcuin Club, 1931-35), and the subject of many researches of German and 
‘French scholars. All this material, so far as it is applicable to the Anglican’ 
Prayer Books, is made most lucidly and simply available in this book. 

Part II comprises the detailed and homiletical treatment of the pericopae — 
for the cycle of Sundays only, Part III for all other liturgical days of the 
Prayer Book. This division departs from the Prayer Book arrangement of — 
: Temporale and Sanctorale. Yet a classification by “ Sundays” and “ Other Holy 
Days” is in fact the only division that is entirely clear-cut and consistent; and _ 
has the virtue of making this book more available for examination by those 
members of non-liturgical churches who are drawing nearer to an observance 

‘a the historic Christian Year, but who as yet are not concerned with Saints’ 
Days or other ferial observances. The convenience of Anglican students more-_ 
over is consulted by adhering strictly to the Prayer Book order in the com- 
‘parative tables of the evolution of liturgical lectionaries at the end of the volume. 

The historical matter of the book is therefore the first plain and adequate 
account of the Christian Year, in the light of current knowledge, made avail- 
able to American readers. Even specialists will find it a most convenient tool. — 
Its value can hardly be overestimated for the guidance of the Liturgical Com- — 
mission in a final assignment of the Lectionary for the Daily Offices, now | 
under formation, and as counsel for future Prayer Book revision; it contains 
the answers to many questions vainly raised in all the revisions of the last 
decade. 

The homiletical matter is handled with the simplicity of perfect mastery. | 
Indeed, the readability of the book, considering the necessary discontinuity of 
its sections, is remarkable. Even close students of Scripture will find innumer- | 
able dynamic suggestions of the utmost value; and a general use of it should 
have profound effects upon the preaching of the present generation. It should — 
lie close to the hand of every preacher. 

Bayarp H. Jones. 
Das Evangelium des Markus. By Ernst Lohmeyer. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck | 

& Ruprecht, 1937, pp. 6* + 368. RM 109.25. 

The Gospel of Mark. By B. Harvie Branscomb. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1937, pp. xxxviii + 314. $3.50. 


The most important commentary in the world is the Meyer and the most — 
important Meyer volumes are those on the Synoptists, unrevised since the days 
of Bernhard Weiss (1898-1901). When announcement was made some years 
ago that these superlatively significant commentaries were to be entrusted to | 
Dr. Lohmeyer the reaction in New Testament circles was by no means wholly | 
favorable. At that time his work had been highly individualistic and neither 
his Lietzmann Revelation nor his Meyer Philippians had won much approval. 
His exaggerated straining after novel interpretations was often exasperating; 
intrepretations often built on quite incredible analyses of rhetorical structure. 
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His religious philosophy, moreover, followed a scheme of complete other- 
worldliness—not technically Barthian but going beyond even Barth in certain 
regards—and he insisted that the Biblical writers shared this philosophy; some 
of us found ourselves bewildered when in Das Urchristentum Dr. Lohmeyer 
told us that the Baptist taught transcendence of time-space categories. 

Consequently when the installments of his Mark began to appear they were 
scanned eagerly to see how far these characteristics were still dominant. And 
now that the work is complete some judgment can be formed. The defects are 
there; this is very obvious. There is still the old obsession by rhetorical analy- 
sis, to the point of forcing a triad structure on the Gospel which is often gained 
by sheer brute force (e.g., in chapter 2 by separating verses 27 and 28). There 
is still the desire for novelty at all costs (e.g., by insisting that in chapter 3: 20- 
21 the text of D should be followed and that these verses have no relation to 
verses 31-34). There is still the extreme other-worldliness, which now takes 
the form of finding the apocalyptic motive everywhere determinative. No 
student expects to agree everywhere with any commentary but many students 
will wonder why some of these comments were propounded. 

And yet—! The student who works through this commentary with patient 
care—and patient care will be needed—will find it uniquely revealing. Point- 
less though much of the rhetorical analysis is, it sometimes is surprisingly pene- 
trating. Almost every commentator has bracketed together 7: 31-35 and 8: 
22-26 as “miracles worked with difficulty ” but Dr Lohmeyer proves that their 
history is wholly distinct. He is not satisfied to call the second Feeding a 
“doublet” of the former; it represents a very definite reflective and rational- 
izing process of editing. And his delicate distinctions between the “ community ” 
form of the sections and Mark’s editing are often wholly admirable. 

He is at his best in his study of the “community” forms. Fifteen and more 
years of form-criticism are bearing their fruit and Dr Lohmeyer has mastered 
the technique. If we are to understand at all a Gospel passage in the sense an 
Evangelist meant it to bear, we must “feel” ourselves back into the con- 
temporary community and Dr Lohmeyer helps us recover that “ feel.” The 
Gospel stories are not secular reminiscences; they who told these stories and 
they who heard them were members of a community who worshipped their 
Lord; and these stories are told with this worship always—or nearly always— 
in mind. There are exceptions, although Dr Lohmeyer reduces the number of 
exceptions to one! Mark 1: 29-31 is historical recollection pure and simple. 
But it is the only passage that can be so described; even in verses 32-39 the 
devotional element is primary. 

Yet while Dr Lohmeyer has mastered the form-critical technique, he has not 
allowed it to master him; he does not regard the narrative told for devotional 
purposes as the end of the historian’s task. Behind this narrative it is still 
possible to penetrate back to fact. In the trial scenes, for instance, he admits 
fully—perhaps too fully—the influence of martyr traditions and of the Isaianic 
Servant. These have determined the form. But only the form; the content is 
history. The logion of Jesus is genuine and the facts admit of no other ex- 
planation. With the argument that “the Christians could not possibly have 
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all impressed with Juster’s argument (accepted blindly by Lietzmann and 
others) that the Jews had full power of life and death at the time. Yet even 
granting that such was the case, the Sanhedrin were not obliged to use their 
power ; and to shift responsibility for the execution of Jesus to the Romans was 


7 an what went on in the Sanhedrin” he has no patience and he is not at 


only natural. 

In other words this commentary is indispensable; it opens a new stage in 
Gospel study. Particularly to be commended are the abundant citations of 
special monographs, in which those by English and American writers are ac- 
corded abundant mention. 

In view of the superlative excellence of this work, the highest praise that 
can be given Dr Branscomb’s commentary is to say that it does not suffer by 
comparison—considering, of course, the difference in purpose. Dr Lohmeyer’s 
work contains over 260,000 words and Dr Branscomb’s is less than half as large; 
obviously the latter cannot be anything like as full, while the limitation to the 
English text means that much must be omitted which the serious student needs. 
Yet in every section the essential facts about the place of the story in the com- 

‘munity tradition are presented and analyzed, and due note is made of the Evan- 
gelist’s own alterations ; limited though Dr Branscomb is for space, he has used 
it to the utmost advantage. And there can be no question that this volume takes 

its place at once as the standard commentary in English on the Second Gospel. 

What one misses most is the systematic attempt to go behind the “com- 
munity” forms of the sections; Dr Branscomb is apt to stop at this point. For 
instance, in the analysis of 12: 35-37 both scholars write in terms that closely 
correspond about the passage as it stands. Dr Branscomb leaves it as a com- 
munity creation, but Dr Lohmeyer gives his reasons for holding that the com- 

_ munity merely transmitted what Jesus had taught about himself. In view of 
other parts of Dr Branscomb’s book he will certainly not be convinced by Dr 
Lohmeyer’s argument, but at least the possibility was worth raising. In the 
trial section, again, both commentators agree on the genuine basis of the Temple 
logion, but Dr Branscomb contents himself with saying that he thinks it “ more 

than likely” that the high priest actually asked the crucial question, to which 
Jesus’ answer “ was certainly not a denial.” But the theory of the impenetrable 
and permanent secrecy of the proceedings is accepted without question. 

In both these cases—which are fairly representative of the two books as a 
whole—it is only just to say that Dr Branscomb can be regarded as holding 
himself within the limits of entire objectivity while Dr Lohmeyer is definitely 
“apologetic.” Yet the apologetic, if such it be, is founded on quite as rigidly | 
objective a handling of the text, and is ultimately based on a different and 
reasoned conception of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus. Dr Branscomb 
summarizes his own position in an excursus on pages 145-152. Here, after 
safeguarding himself at every possible point, he finds the facts almost incompre- 
hensible unless we accept that Jesus did regard himself as Messiah; but he 
limits the term to mean that Jesus strove “to create a repentant and righteous 
nation ready for the imminent judgment” (page 152). Very good, but in 

what comprehensible sense then does “ Messiah” differ from “prophet”? And 
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does this not make the Baptist equally a Messiah? Or, in brief, does not this 
definition destroy the term rather than define it? Here Dr Lohmeyer is really 
more historical. The Messiah must not only “prepare for” the Kingdom but 
must actually in some sense bring it; otherwise he is no Messiah at all. And 
given the conception of Messianic conviction together with the certainty of ap- 
proaching death, the only conclusion could be “ Messiah beyond death,” or, what 
is the same thing, “ Messiah-Son-of-Man.” Dr Branscomb speaks of the 
“ months of meditation” needed to reach such a conclusion (page 148). But 
the months were available; Jesus certainly saw the inevitable issue well before 
the end. And if this involves “radical rethinking of the entire apocalyptic 
scheme,” Dr Branscomb’s conclusion involves radical rethinking of all Judaism. 
When he contends in addition that the Son of Man conception means that 
Jesus must have belived in a “ special resurrection for himself,” it is sufficient 
to recall Enoch 39: 4-8, where the souls of the righteous and the Elect One 
form a single community, all of the same nature. 
Burton Scott Easton. 


A Fresh Approach to the Psalms. By W. O. E. Oesterley. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1937, pp. x + 303. $2.50. 

This introduction to the Psalter proceeds along the usual lines. It first 
establishes the affinity of the Hebrew psalms with those of Egypt and Babylonia, 
and then passes to a discussion of dates, minor collections, titles, poetical struc- 
ture, music, and the liturgical use of the psalms in the temple, the synagogue, 
and the Christian Church. There follows a chapter on the messianic inter- 
pretation of certain passages, three chapters on the theology of the psalms, and 
one on angelology and demonology. 

The title of the book is a misnomer. There is nothing fresh either in the 
material presented, as Dr Oesterley himself notes in the preface, or in the 
method of its presentation. The style is redundant. There is an irritating 
lack of unity both in the book as a whole and in most of the chapters, little 
attempt having been made to show the significance of the facts (for the most 
part correct in themselves) set down. The selection of material is uneven, too 
much space being given to matters of minor importance, e.g. the discussion of 
the New Year’s Day festival, and the chapter on angels and demons. The 
argument is often loose and self-contradictory; e.g., on page 81 it is stated that 
“there is no reason why the Israelities should have borrowed an instrument 
[musical] from the Philistines,” while in the chapter on the music of the ancient 
east, ten pages on, the author is at pains to prove the dependence of the music 
of Israel upon that of the surrounding nations. Again, on page 40, there is 
quoted from the Song of Deborah a passage containing the words, “I will sing 
praise to Yahweh, the God of Israel,” and on the opposite page is the statement, 
“The Song of Deborah . . . does not profess to be a hymn of praise.” In the 
chapter on messianic interpretation there is needless confusion between messia- 
nism and eschatology in general; furthermore, there is little or no indication that 
the messianism of many psalms has been read into them by later generations, and 
no discussion of the causes of this development. The chapter on the doctrine 
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of God is marked by a curious lack of imagination. The author appears to 
have overlooked the fact that the psalms are poetry. The treatment of the 
theory of sin and retribution is lacking in discernment. 

Dr Oesterley, it must be said, has missed a great opportunity. His book has 
apparently been hurriedly written. The editors of the International Library of 
Christian Knowledge, to which series it belongs, should have demanded a 
thorough revision before publication. 


C. A. Stimpson. 


An Introduction to the New Testament. By Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake. 

Harper, 1937, pp. xi + 302. $2.50. 

This volume contains “the facts which for many years have been the skele- 
ton of the course on the English Bible in Harvard College, familiarly known 
as English 35. . . . It gives the general basis of the modern study of the New 
Testament, but makes no attempt to build on it or to deal with the theological, 
philosophical or ecclesiastical problems which are either its cause or its effect.” 
The work is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the books of the New 
Testament, the second with the background of the New Testament. Some 
sections are extremely sketchy, e.g. the Epistle to Philemon receives eight lines 
and is described as “a very short little note which has no special importance, 
particularly now that slavery has been abolished.” The synoptic problem is 
very briefly treated—but perhaps adequately for college students, who might 
not find the intricacies of that problem particularly rewarding. However, there 
are some statements that are really too brief and too sweeping to be accurate. 
The case for sources behind Mark is really a little stronger than Lake implies 
on p. 9, where he says that “the case will always depend upon the answer to 
two questions,” viz. (1) Does Mark 6: 31—7: 37 represent a written tradition 
of the same events as are described in Mark 8: 1—9: 1? (2) Are the prophe- 
cies of the Passion in Mark three versions of one original saying? We had 
assumed in the latter case that most New Testament scholars view the Passion 
Announcements as editorial insertions rather than as indications of three sepa- 
rate sources, and, on the other hand, the series of doublets in chh. 6-8 may 
quite as well be oral rather than written, in fact are probably derived — 
parallel oral traditions. But what about the Controversy source which some 
writers find in Mark? And the Little Apocalypse which Colani, and perhaps 
the majority of New Testament experts since, have recognized as embedded in| 
ch. 13? The very structure of Mark—a ministry leading up steadily towards 
the Passion Narrative with the Little Apocalyse blocked in between the ministry 
and the Passion Narrative—together with the grouping of materials, e.g. the 
Controversies, and the Parables—all these phenomena suggest the use of sources. 

Professor Lake is not very keen about Form Criticism. But his method of 
dealing with it is not particularly consistent. On p. 19 he urges against it the 
general unity of Marcan style; but on p. 25 he himself draws a distinction be- 

tween the first eleven chapters of Mark and the last five and argues a difference 
in character of material, the former of which he assigns to Peter, the latter to 
Mark (quite a new theory, we believe). Again, on p. 19 he dismisses the 
theory that there were written collections of parables as ‘ purely hypothetical’; 
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but on p. 41 he falls back upon this precise hypothesis to account for the group- 
ing of parables in Matthew. On p. 21 he insists that the Form critics are 
wrong in speaking of “the community” and of “ preaching ”—“ there was not 
‘a community’ but a group of communities ”; but on p. 25 he seems to admit the 
existence of a community—“ congregations of which Mark was a member.” 

Professor Lake has something of the late William Sanday’s “ suspense of 
judgment ”—a quality which may easily be exaggerated. One result is that the 
reader will probably conclude either that Professor Lake is often satisfied with 
inconclusive arguments, or that the New Testament contains a large number 
of enigmas. The contrast between Lake’s book and the old-fashioned intro- 
duction, e.g. that of B. Weiss, is that the older writers stated the pros and cons 
as they saw them but usually decided in favor of one or the other and told you 
why. Lake, on the other hand, insists upon the student finding out for himself, 
if it is possible. This may be a better pedagogical method; it is certainly de- 
signed to make the student think. In fact the book ends with a series of prob- 
lems suggested by each of the chapters, problems which would make good term 
papers or even theses, if worked out carefully. 

The finest parts of the book are in those fields in which Professor and Mrs 
Lake are experts, viz. New Testament Text, the Book of Acts, the Pauline 
Epistles, and the Hellenistic background. On Text, for instance, it is grati- 
fying to read (p. 7), “In our opinion, there are not a few places in which the 
text of Mark as we have it today is probably corrupt and in these cases the 
agreement of Matthew and Luke may give the original text of Mark.” And 
again (p. 66), “ We agree with Ropes as to both texts [of Acts] being re- 
visions, but believe—as against his view—that in many cases the Western text 
is right.” 

The point of view of Part 2 is that of Foakes-Jackson and Lake’s Beginnings 
of Christianity, for the most part, and it is very useful to have their results 
summarized in brief and authoritative form. A special appendix deals with the 
chronology of the New Testament and another with New Testament topog- 
raphy. Appendix C gives in translation the ecclesiastical traditions of author- 
ship in the New Testament. For example, there is a good translation of the 
Muratorian fragment. The bibliography is fairly extensive but inaccurate. 

It is certainly unfortunate that as stimulating and valuable a book as this is 
marred by misprints and errors in citation on almost every page. One wonders 
how it was possible for two experts in the collation of manuscripts to let a 
book slip through their hands as poorly proof-read as this. It is no credit to the 
publishers, either, to produce a work with so many errors. We began to make 
a list of them but gave it up—there are too many. If and when the book ap- 
pears in a second edition it is to be hoped that someone representing either the 
publishers or the authors will take the trouble to read the proofs. 

FrepericK C. GRANT. 


Thomas Sherlock. 1678-1761. By Edward Carpenter. London: S. P. C. K., 
Néw York: Macmillan, 1936, pp. xiii + 335. $5.50. 
First, a word about the author’s method and then, second, a word about the 
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The author has done his work well. Without question he is a master of his 
material and of material related to the contemporary problems of the day. His 
bibliography would be an ample guide to any thorough student wanting to know 
about Sherlock and his times. His English is terse, sufficient and expressive. 


If he makes any error it is one of too great condensation. His quotations op 


apt and thoroughly illustrative. His method is topical: he takes the Bishop 

through many episodes, in each running through the span of his active life. It 
js an excellent method, in many respects much better than the strictly chrono- 
: logical method, for in each chapter one follows the bishop's part virtually from 
the opening of episodes, in some cases of many years duration, to their close, 
_ and thereby meets him under many different conditions. Although one finishes — 
the book feeling that one at last knows the bishop better than heretofore, one 
; cannot help feeling that the author would have made the volume livelier and 
j more human if he had written more about the bishop when off duty. Now and 


then some of these simpler aspects of Sherlock’s life appear, as, for example, 
when we are told that in the later years the bishop was confined to his chair > 
; and that his speech was so thick that one could hardly understand him. But 
there are so few of such touches that the reader is left with the impression that 
the bishop’s activities consisted of a series of public controversies and pro-— 
nouncements. Of course the author and we know that such was not the case. — 


Sherlock was an extraordinarily vital and dominant individual. One would like | 
to know when he got out of bed and when he got into it, what kind of clothes — 
he wore, what he ate and drank, what kind of exercise, if any, he took, what | 
_were his hours of work, what his servants thought of him, and what his friends — 
and enemies thought of him. Those are the bits of information that make a 
figure of the past seem more human. However, one must not expect too much 
of the author. A volume has its limits. And an author has the privilege of 
_ selecting the material that best suits his purpose. Despite this lack one cannot 

fail to get a better knowledge of Sherlock the man. 


The book is full of information about the bishop’s part in the solution of _ 


many of the problems of his day. When one reviews the positions Sherlock 
held and the questions he was called upon to meet one feels that one has been 
introduced into many vital episodes of eighteenth century English and Colonial | 
History. Sherlock was a Cambridge University man, Master of the Temple, : 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, Dean of Chichester, Bishop of Bangor, of Salis- 
bury and of London. He declined appointment to the Archepiscopal Sees of | 
York and Canterbury.. He met in written controversy men like the philosophers — 
Locke and Bentley and theologians like Hoadly and the Deists. His writings 
in answer to these and others, although savoring of a vanishing point of view, 
are Biblical, religious, clearly reasoned and forcefully and picturesquely ex- 
pressed. He was in frequent touch with statesmen and kings, and while they 
did not always accept his opinion they respected his motives. On the whole, 
and with the conspicuous exception of the Walpoles, they looked upon him as 
a sound leader. He did not hesitate to criticize some of the accepted customs, 
telling the Archbishop of Canterbury that he had no legal right to expect, at the 
time of translation from Salisbury to London, the richest of the bishop’s bene- 
fices. And when the bishop took a position he could support it amply from 
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the rich store of his historical information. He met his opponents with fact, 
not with theory. His bravery in debate and in written controversy, whatever 
the circumstances, was unquestioned, and while occasionally he exposed him- 
self to the charge of selfishness, as, for example, in his protecting the rights 
of the See of London, the more thoughtful could perceive that this was only 
one more proof of his unselfish candor. It was not the bishop’s fault that he 
was old and infirm when he was translated to London. It would have been 
his fault if he had not recognized his limitations and asked for help in the 
administration of his vast diocese and in the care of the Colonial Church across 
the seas. 

The book gives a most inclusive view of events and thought as they touched 
the State, the Church, the philosophy, the theology, the science of the day. 
In these particulars adverse criticism would be ill-taken. But did the bishop 
never deal with individuals directly? There is not a syllable in the book to 
indicate that he ever had a quiet private talk on spiritual matters with one in 
need of help, or that he ever left his palace to visit the poor of the neighbor- 
hood; and while his writings and his public utterances prove him a champion 
of the Bible, the Ministry and all the articles of the Christian Faith, there is 
not one scintilla of evidence that these convictions of his were of any pastoral 
value. Was he typical of his day? Or has the author forgotten to tell us of 
Sherlock’s going about and doing good? Or has space forbidden? The author 
tells us that Sherlock’s life shows that those days were more religious than 
they are supposed to be, but apart from Sherlock’s public championing of the 
Faith he gives us no material on which to accept his assertion. Again, I sup- 
pose we ought not to expect everything in one comparatively short book. 

A last word: Anglicans and Episcopalians, as a rule, know too little of men 
and movements of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They have neg- 

Bey a period full of vital thought and conduct. This book of Mr Carpenter’s 
will stir them to become familiar with a noble heritage. 
Henry BraprorpD WASHBURN. 


‘The Philosophy of Religion from the Standpoint of Protestant Theology. By 
Emil Brunner. Tr. by A. J. D. Farrer and Bertram Lee Woolf. New York: 


_ Scribner, 1937, pp. x +1094. $2.25. 
“The mark of the frontier between Christian theology and speculation is 


that there were specific acts of revelation culminating with the coming of Jesus 
Christ.” If this proposition, which I quote from the Archbishop of York,? 
be accepted as true—and the theologian who at this date would question it is 
a bold man—then the volume under review by Emil Brunner is a work of the 
first importance, which cannot be ignored by any thinker who cares seriously 
for the Christion Faith. For Brunner revelation is not only cardinal in Christi- 
anity—not only of the very essence of this faith: it is also the keystone of the 
arch of any possible philosophy of religion. Apart from revelation—apart 


1 From an address given in New York as reported by the New York Times 
in December 1935. No implication as to close agreement between Dr Temple 
and Professor Brunner is intended, though there are some very interesting 
parallels in their respective treatments of the idea of revelation. 
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from a position above or outside the history of religion alone opened up by 
Christian Faith—a philosophy of religion, Brunner believes, is impossible. And 
while his treatment of this subject is brief, it is trenchant and represents an 
arresting and valuable critique of the conventional historicism and pale in- 
clusive universalism which are still widely current in American religious 
thought. 

At the same time it would misrepresent Brunner’s position to suggest that 
he is simply negative in his criticism. Actually he allows to religion in history 
the greatest significance. “The history of religion,” he says, “is the inner- 
most shrine of human history, the ‘place’ where man becomes most clearly 
conscious that life is a whole, and that he lacks some whole as distinct from 
this or that particular thing” (p. 147). Moreover, in the light of Christian 
Faith, which must be the starting point of the Christian philosopher of religion 
as well as of the Christian theologian, it is possible to see as profound and in 
some measure rational what is otherwise a welter of contradiction and un- 
meaning contingency. 

So much for what may be called the salient contention of this book from 
the angle of approach to and conception of the philosophy of religion. A word, 
next, on the general plan of the book and on Brunner’s analysis of the problem 
posed by the past four centuries of Western religious thought. He sets out 
from the Reformers’ doctrine of revelation as consisting in the paradoxical 
unity of the Word of God in the Bible and in the human soul, or Scripture and 
Spirit. Along this route the Reformers got hold of a principle which is 
marked off, on the one hand, from realistic heteronomy or authority and, on the 
other, from idealistic autonomy or freedom. Yet it is the sheer contradiction 
of neither and in fact opens up the possibility of a paradoxical but real recon- 
ciliation of these opposites. 

As a matter of history ‘this paradox of unity’ peculiar to the great Re- 
formers collapsed amid a reversion in a Protestant or Biblical guise to the 
older concept of revelation. This was followed by a rationalist reaction, modi- 
fied in time by pietistic, mystic, and romantic influences. Finally, with the new 
sense of history characteristic of the nineteenth century, we reach ‘that his- 
toricism . . . which constitutes the last phase of Protestant theology,’ and 
which is illustrated by Ritschl and Troeltsch. 

Each of these four tendencies in religious interpretation is onesided and er- 
roneous. In every case the truly Christian concept of revelation is overthrown. 
Yet an element of truth alike in Protestant Biblical Orthodoxy, Rationalism, 
Subjectivism, and Historicism is undeniable, and the problem which faces the 
philosopher of religion is the recognition of this element in each case and its 
integration with the revelation that is synonymous with Christianity truly under- 
stood. To this problem Brunner addresses himself and in a series of brilliant 
discussions treats of the relation of revelation respectively to rationalism, to 
religious experience, to historicism, and to orthodoxy. 

In conclusion, we are given a short section on “Bible Revelation and the 
Man of Today.” This points vividly the main teaching of the book and there- 
fore is by no means valueless, but the discussion is overbrief and there is a 
tendency to pass hurriedly over searching questions like the nature of the 
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Church and Christianity and society. Indeed it is at these two points that the 
thought of Brunner, like that of Barth, is weakest; and there is a danger that 
a revived Protestantism in the twentieth century will make the same mistake 
in this respect that the great sixteenth century Reformers made. 

But on the whole The Philosophy of Religion is clearly outlined, ably 
reasoned, for the most part unambiguous (occasionally in abstract arguments 
a slight obscurity is noticeable), and full of definite lines and strong colors, 
At the same time the author’s aim is a picture and not a disconnected series of 
images. This aim, it is fair to say, he realizes. The book is a contribution to 
the philosophy of religion. 

W. Lowry. 


First Commandment. By Martin Niemoller. Int. by James Moffatt. Lon- 

don: William Hodge, 1937, pp. 276. 7/6. 

Dr Niemdller is one of the famous German clergymen who have boldly 
risked all to face unflinchingly and to withstand effectively the attempts of the 
German government to muzzle the pulpits. From U-Boat to Pulpit is the title 
of his autobiography. These sermons reveal an earnest, devout, devoted servy- 
ant of Christ who calls the nation to repentance, who will not submit to an 
emasculated Christianity or a Nordic gospel, and yet who manages very skil- 
fully to evade any direct frontal attack upon the Fuhrer and his policies. 

“The world is coming to an end. And we are in the midst of the upheaval: 
the devil is loose: God’s judgment has begun’”—this solemn awful note of doom 
sounds again and again in these thirty sermons. “We are fighting for the 
sovereignty of the crucified Christ or the sovereignty of the prince of this 
world and we must not dream of peace.”—“ We as a Church are in the wilder- 
ness: everything is at stake!”—“AIl religious doctrine and teaching is being 
subjected to inexorable criticism in order to discover whether it is useless from 
the positive or practical standpoint, that is—is it an obstacle to our national 
aim?” 

Anyone who reads these sermons can discern between the lines the awful 
pressures of a coercive state which would tear the Old Testament from the 
Christian Bible, stone again the Jewish Prophets, Aryanize Jesus of Nazareth, 
banish the Catholic character of a Universal Church and create a German 
Gospel. And Dr Niemdller stands against this like a rock. 

It is regrettable, however, that he seems to share at least to a degree the 
German passion of prejudice against the Jews. To him they bear “ Cain’s 
mark.” “Until the end of its days the Jewish people must go its way under 
the burden which Jesus’ decree laid upon it, Your house is left unto you deso- 
late!” 

And he goes on to ask why this is, and answers, Because they brought Christ 
to the Cross.—“ I cannot help saying quite harshly and sharply and bluntly that 
the Jewish people came to grief and was disgraced because of its positive 
Christianity.” 

This of course is a subtle way of double-edging a sword. In attacking the 
Jews he is by reference attacking “ positive” or Hitlerized Christianity. Ob- 


serve how he does this: The Jews were willing to use Jesus nationally—“‘ We 
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be Abraham’s seed and were never in bondage.” But they reject His call to 
repentance. Hence their loss and disgrace. This is followed thus: 

“Tt should make us frightened and anxious to realize that we and our nation 
are visibly and all along the line faced with the same question and iain. 
A man to whom hundereds of thousands listen today—an upright devout man 
who is thoroughly bent upon establishing a positive religion and piety—has 
bluntly declared that ‘Jesus Christ is not to be taken over into the new German 
faith!’” 

His answer to all this is Luther’s injunction, “Lay hold on the Word and 
stand!” 

To read this book is to return to the days of Jeremiah, or to the Domitianic 
days of the Apocalypse, to feel the hot breath of the beast upon the followers 
of the Lamb, and to rejoice in the testimony of the Saints. 

Georce Craig STEWART. 


Jiidisch-Christiches Religionsgesprich in 19 Jahrhunderten. By Hans Joachim 

Schoeps. Berlin: Vortrupp Verlag, 1937, pp. 160. RM 3.90. 

This is a quite remarkable book, though only running to about a el 
and fifty pages. It is all the more remarkable as written and published in the 
Germany of to-day. 

The author explains that the question as to the relationship of Jew and 
- Gentile troubled him from his earliest days. He had many a long pho 
over the question with a dear friend of his youth and also with the brother, 
J removed from him by a too early death, to whom he dedicates the book. 

The first chapter deals with the position of the Jew in the world of oil 
nations and Israel is stoutly defended from the charge of aloofness and hostil-— 
; ity through its sense of the Divine call. In the succeeding chapters is given 
an historical sketch of Jewish-Christian controversies, in the first century, in 
the Middle Ages, in the time of the Aufkladrung, and so on to the time of such | 
writers as Formstecher, Steinheim, Martin Buber, Karl Schmidt and Franz 
Rosenzweig. In the course of this sketch the differences between Jew and 
Gentile on such points as the ‘Choice’ of Israel, the significance of the Law, 
the destruction of Jerusalem with the scattering of the people, the interpretation 
of prophecy, and the meaning of the Messianic expectation, are clearly “4 
fairly set forth. New hope comes into the picture with the Toleranzbekenntniss 
of Moses Mendelssohn and his contemporaries, but, nevertheless, the author 
feels that Israel and the Christian Church have been slow to realise how much 
they must mean to one another. There are two good sections of the volume on 


‘Die Bedeutung Israels fiir die Christenheit’ and ‘ Die Bedeutung der eing 


_heit fiir Israel.’ The last pages are in a somewhat saddened mood, suggesting 
~ that both Judaism and Christianity are needlessly separated islands in a stormy 
and uncertain sea. But the final thought is: “Hier ...endet auch alles 
jiidisch-christliche Gesprach: Namlich in der alten Vater-Unser-Bitte: Zu 
-uns komme Dein Reich” and in the Kaddish prayer: “ M6ge Er zur Herrchaft 
_beingen Sein Reich bei eurem Leben und in eurem Tagen und beim Leben des 

-ganzes Hauses Israel—bald, in kurzer Zeit.” 
Hersert H. Gowen. 
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Die Palastina-Literatur: Eine Internationale Bibliographic in Systematischer 
Ordnung mit Autoren- und Sachregister. Bd. 5, Lfg. 2, pp. 225-464. Ed. 
by Peter Thomsen. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1937, pp. 240. RM 15. 


The present fasciculus covers most of church history in Palestine and practi- 
cally all of the archaeological material. In its accuracy in English titles it is 
remarkable. Even a large amount of liturgical material is included. It should 
be especially useful in the field of archaeology, where bibliographical material 
is so difficult to assemble. S.E. J. 


The Analects, or The Conversations of Confucius with his Disciples and Cer- 
tain Others. Tr. by William Edward Soothill. Ed. by Dorothea Hosie. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1937, pp. Ix +254. $.80. 


A new volume in the superb little ‘ World’s Classics’ series. Professor Soot- 
hill’s translation first appeared in 1910. His daughter now adds an interesting 
Introduction sketching the life of the sage, chronological table, a list of the 
36 disciples, and a table of dramatis personae of the discourses. An abridge- 
ment of Soothill’s notes and an index of proper names complete the volume. 

How up-to-date, because perennial, the wisdom of this: “To conduct the 
government of a State of a thousand chariots there must be religious attention 
to business and good faith, economy in expenditure and love of the people, 
and their employment on public works at the proper seasons” (i. 5). And 
how Emersonian this counsel: (Let a man do his duty first; then) “having so 
acted, if he have energy to spare, let him employ it in polite studies” (i. 6)! 

F. C. G. 


Institution de la Religion Chrestienne. Par Jean Calvin. Texte établi et pré- 
senté par Jacques Pannier. Tome second. Paris: Société les Belles Lettres, 
1937, pp. 414. Fr. 120. 


_An annotated edition of the French version according to the texts of 1536 
and 1539. The second volume contains the chapters on the Apostles’ Creed, 
Penance, and Justification by Faith. Part of a series comprising Calvin’s com- 
plete works, issued in commemoration of the fourth centenary of the publication 
of the Jnstitutes. P. V. N. 


Sgren Kierkegaard. By Theodor Haecker. Tr. by Alexander Dru. Oxford 
University Press, 1937, pp. 67. $1.00. 


An essay on Sgren Kierkegaard by an authoritative interpreter, supplemented 
with a brief discussion of Kierkegaard’s mission which appeared first as the 
epilogue to Haecker’s translation of Kierkegaard’s Discourses at Communion 
Service on Friday. F. C. G. 
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Saint and Sage (Hafetz Hayim). By Moses M. Yoshor. New York: Bloch 
Publ. Co., 1937, pp. 280. $2.50. 


This is a record of the life-work and influence of one of the most saintly 
figures in modern Jewish history, the late Rabbi Israel Meir HaCohen of 
Radun, “a God-intoxicated personality, an acknowledged and beloved teacher, 
imbuing Israel with faith and loving kindness by precept and example.” Part 
1 deals with his life, Part 2 with his teachings; Part 3 is a series of brief 
studies of Jewish womanhood. The book concludes with a eulogy by Chief 
Rabbi Kook and an appreciation of the present volume by Rabbi Leon Jung. 

F. C. G. 


The Economic Ethics of John Wesley. By Kathleen Walker MacArthur. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1936, pp. 166. $1.50. 


Miss MacArthur’s book, the material for which was collected in connection 
with graduate work at the University of Chicago, provides a well Pomel 

account of John Wesley’s views on economic and social ethics. It throws new 
light on this important religious leader and on the social conditions in England 
in the 18th century. ae 


Lecho Dodi. By Jacob B. Werlin. Houston, Texas, D. H. White Company, 
1937, PP. 57- 


An analytical study of the Sabbath hymn, which interprets the Sabbath in a 
mystical manner, as the Bride of Israel and the Queen of Creation. F. C. G. 


The Bible. Authorized Version. Cambridge University Press; New York, 
Macmillan, 1937, pp. xxi +870 +2 maps. $1.25. 


A beautiful new Cambridge Bible printed from specially designed type. The 
book is certainly one of the most readable editions of the Authorized Version 
published thus far. The marginal references and alternative translations have ~ 
been omitted as have also the italics (which really represent only words for 

which there is no exact equivalent in the original); and the Preface ‘The 
_ Translators to the Reader’ has been restored—it should never have been omitted 
from any edition of the A. V. 

The most wonderful thing about this edition is the price. »¢¢@ 


The Parables of the Gospels. By Hugh Martin. Abingdon Press, 1937, pp. 
251. $2.00. 


Hugh Martin is the managing editor and director of the Student Christian 
Movement Press in London, and edited the Teachers’ Commentary. In the 
"Present work he sets forth a popular exposition of the Parables from the 
modern point of view, using Dr Moffatt’s translation. The book was about 
completed before the two recent and very important works on the Parables ap-— 
_ peared, Professor Dodd’s Parables of the Kingdom and Dr Oesterley’s Gospel 
Parables. Hence there are not many references to these most recent books. 
However, the author’s point of view would not have been altered much by read- 
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ing these two works before he set out upon his task. The chief value of the 
book is in its religious insight and breadth of interests. There are many valu- 
able literary analogies and allusions. Cc 


Sweden: The Middle Way. By Marquis W. Childs. Yale University Press, 

1936, xvi +171. $2.50. 

An extraordinary book which has already gone into nine printings in a year, 
finely illustrated and setting forth the codperative achievement of present-day 
Sweden with its low-cost housing, its state industries, its government power 
system and other state monopolies. It shows how Sweden has recovered from 
the depression without going either Communist or Fascist or slipping back into 
hidebound reaction. There is a chapter on the Danish farm cooperatives. 

Sweden has led the way toward a controlled capitalism that really works, 
guided by common sense and operated in the interests of a united people rather 
than of one particular class. Of course the great advantage Sweden possesses is 
precisely the unity of its people. Our problem here is complicated by the two 
facts that our vast population is made up of more or less heterogeneous elements, 
and that the tradition in American industry has heretofore been that of rugged 
individualism. But we have come to the end of the pioneer era—in fact we have 
already left it some distance behind; and the time has arrived for a more com- 
pletely socialized outlook and motive. 

How close the aim of the Swedish codperatives is to at least one economic 
ideal of the Bible may be gathered from the praises of the Psalmist: 


“ Give me neither poverty nor riches.” _ F. C. G. 
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